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From the Quarterly Review. 
John Selden. With 


1. The Table-Talk 0 
Notes by David Irving, LL.D. Edin- 
burgh, 1854. 

2. Table-Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Third edition. London, 1851. 

3. The Table-Talk or Familiar Discourse 
of Martin Luther. Translated by Wil- 


liam Hazlitt, London, 1848. 


We have not only to thank Dr. Irving for 
a good edition of a book which holds a high 
place in the belles-lettres of England, but for 
recalling our attention to the important class 
of works which constitute the literature of 
conversation. It seems to be the Doctor’s 
destiny to deal with neglected subjects. He 
has written a biography of George Buchanan, 
whose face, we fear, the public does not even 
recognize on the cover of his country’s famous 
magazine. He has written lives of Scottish 
poets, many of whose pipings are no longer 
hhteded by the present generation. Selden’s 
Table-Talk, which Johnson preferred to all 
the French ‘‘ Ana,’’ was passing into forget- 
fulness in our own times when he took it 
under his editorial care. The world cannot 
afford to throw aside such books, particularly 
if it considers the frivolity and want of sub- 
stance of the current publications which pro- 
fess to combine amusement and instruction. 
It requires a light literature with a value in 
it,—a lightness like that of the paper boat 
which Shelley launched on the Serpentine, 
and which was made of a fifty pornd Bank 
of England bill. 

“Ana” are out of fashion now, and books 
of Table-Talk little read. Some go so far as 
to say that conversation itself is becoming a 
lost art, that the last Whig conversationist 
will soon have wearied the last Whig peer, 
and that the prediction which winds up the 
“Dunciad” will thus far have achieved its 
fulfilment in England. These are the gloomy 
vaticinations of a few who, like Socrates, 
have a morbid passion for discourse ; but on 
whom their auditors may possibly retaliate 
with the assertion that human nature is une- 
ae to supporting them in their talkative 


It would be unpardonable to omit mention- 


ing the Table-Talk of the ancients. In fact, 
it was one of the points in which they had 
an advantage over us; for though they wene 
less domestic, they were more social. The 
absence of printing imparted. to their com- 
versation the same superior importance whieh 
it gave to their oratory. A modern philose- 
pher lives like a hermit, and publishes iim 
quarto ; the ancient one carried his philose- 
phy about with him and propagated it in the 
market-place, in shops, and at suppers. The 
Table-Talk of an age was its wisdom. No 
wonder the affection of disciple for master, 
and there is no more beautiful relation, was 
so vividly felt. The whole state experienced 
the effect of oral teaching through all the 
veins of its moral being. From the lips of 
Socrates himself, in the saddler’s shop, Ea- 
thydemus learned that he who would be fit 
for politics must go through an ethical train 
ing little dreamed of by dabblers in democracy. 
From the lips of the reverend seniors of the 
state the Roman youth learned what reading 
alone could never have taught him. His firet 
step from home was to the house of the 
statesman or orator by whom he was gener- 
ally initiated into the duties of Jife, and in 
whom he was to see the living image of that 
which a book can but faintly reflect. Cicero 
appears to have thought that his own hilarity 
at the banquets of his political friends was 
really a public service at periods of public 
despondency. We cannot but profoundly re- 


| @ret that the ‘‘ Liber Jocularis,”’ or collection 


* his jokes made by Tiro, has not been pre- 
served ; for he was as thorough a table-talker 
as Socrates himself, and his mots preserved 
in Plutarch, Quintilian, and Macrobius, show 
that with Burke’s eloquence he combined 
Canning’s wit. 

The vivacity of the southern races was one 
great cause why this conversation had a ten- 
dency to degenerate into loquacity. The 
Greek to this day is pre-eminently a talker, 
and may be seen lolling outside his cafés, 
making a clatter as rapid and endless as that 
of the ddaos in Theophrastus from whom he 
dgscends. What babblers abounded in Ath- 
ens in the period of its decay we know from 
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the fact that Theophrastus gives us no less 
than three species of such characters — 


*¢ All clear and well defined ’? — 


and who, as Cassaubon observes, are not to 
be confounded. First comes the édodéoyns, 
or simple garrulus. ‘‘ He sits down,’’ The- 
ophrastus tells us, “‘by the side of a man 
whom he does not know, and begins to praise 
his own wife. Tells what he dreamed the 
night before, gnd what he had for dinner.” 
Have we not seen him in the flesh in our own 
dayt The Adioc, again, was not only fond 
of talking, but was an inveterate chatterer, 
who interfered with every human pursuit — 
who haunted the schools and talked to the 
schoolmaster. Worse still was the Aoyorrodc, 
who dealt in rumors, and spread scandal — 
who was ever asking “ Is there nothing new? ”’ 
Often, says Theophrastus, while gathering 
crowds round them in the baths, these gossips 
have lost their clothes. 

To this corrupted taste for an enjoyment 
very profitable in its healthy condition, the 
ancients owed a class of table-talkers whom 
it would be improper to pass over, more par- 
ticularly as they are represented in consider- 
able force in modern Europe,—a class of 
diners-out. The wag was well known in 
antiquity, from the simple yedwromoes, or 
laughter-maker, who attended suppers profes- 
sionally, up to the smart conversationist who 
paid for the good things which he ate by the 
good things which he said. Of this gentle- 
man, for so we call him in these polite times, 
there are excellent specimens in Plautus. 
Sometimes when invitations ran slack, he 
complained that the age was getting rude and 
unpolished, and had no taste for elegant 
pleasures. The same kind of character is to 
be traced in every generation ; and ages after 
the men we have been speaking of had crack- 
led on their pyres, Martial saw their repre- 
sentatives flourishing in Rome. A rival of 
these parasites was the aretalogus, whom we 
know not how to match in our own days. 
He combined the diner-out and moral philos- 
opher, and used to talk at suppers of the 
summum bonum, and the Good and the Beau- 
tiful, for the amusement of those who thought 
the scurra and the parasite frivolous. The 
Emperor Augustus was particularly fond of 
these philosophical declaimers. They dgem 
principally to have been Stoics or Cynics, apd 
were remarkable for their loquacity, their 
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love of eleemosynary provender, and their 
long beards. Between them and the comic 
writers there was deadly war. 

Fond as the ancients were of conversation, 
it is not wonderful that they should have left 
books which may justly be included under 
the head of Table-Talk. At the head of 
these must be placed the ‘‘ Memorabilia ”’ of 
Socrates by Xenophon, which, indeed, the 
ingenious Frenchman who has edited the 
‘*Table-Talk ” of Ménage was inclined to 
call ‘*Socratiana.” It is, no doubt, the 
prosaic aspect of Socrates which we have 
from Xenophon ; but in the clear steel-mirror 
of his lucid style, the face of the philosopher 
is reflected with a truth of which nobody. 
can lose the impression. We see the man as 
he appeared to his friends, to his wife, and 
are well pleased to lose a little ideal beauty 
for the sake of the homely reality. ‘* We 
commonly,”’ says Pascal, ‘‘ picture Plato and 
Aristotle in stately robes, and as personages 
always grave and solemn. They were good 
fellows, who laughed like others with their 
friends ; and when they composed their laws 
and treatises of policy it was done smilingly 
and to divert themselves. It was the least 
philosophic and serious part of their life. 
Their highest philosophy was to live simply 
and tranquilly.”’ Now, it is just the charm 
of the ‘‘ Memorabilia” that it gives us the 
daily existence of Socrates; his constant 
public activity ; his incessant and irresistible 
dialectics in the agora, in the gymnasia, in 
the shop of the corslet-maker, in the studio 
of the statuary, at the table. All that 
beautiful scene of human life, with its tem- 
ples, its trees, its soft sky, and the hum and 
color of its lively population, floats in the air 
about. We are in the presence of Socrates, 
‘in his habit as he lived’? — barefooted, 
plainly clad, invincibly reasonable and moral, 
and the incarnation of common sense. Xen- 
ophon is so anxious to show him as a good 
citizen that he even makes him talk what we, 
in our modern conceit, fancy rather obvious 
morality. The kindly reverent disciple wants 
to show how excellent his master’s intentions 
were ; how obedient he was to the laws; how 
soundly conservative in fact. He could not 
foresee that it would ever be argued that the 
sage was justly executed by the populace as 4 
bore ! 

If, then, we set down the ‘‘ Memorabilia ” 
as the carlicst and most important book of 
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Table-Talk extant, we shall be beginning well. 
The ancients had other collections, but they 


‘have perished; and we must search for the 


scattered fragments in Athenseus, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and Aulus Gellius. A ‘passage 
which the latter quotes from Varro would 
alone establish the taste of the ancients in 
colloquial matters: —‘‘ Guests should be 
neither loquacious nor silent; because elo- 
quence is for the forum, and silence for the 
bed-chamber.”” And he goes on to say that 
‘“conversation at such times should not be 
about anxious nor difficult affairs, but pleas- 
ant, attractive, and useful.’’ 

In these old store-houses we shall find 
more than one bon-mot, which now adorns 
the brazen front of the plagiary. There are 
few better sayings attributed to Foote than 
his reply to Lord Stormont, who was boasting 
the great age of the wine which, in his parsi- 
mony, he had caused to be served in ex- 
tremely small glasses, —‘‘ It is very little of 
its age.”’ Yet this identical witticism is in 
Athensous, where it is assigned to one Gna- 
theena, whose jokes were better than her 
character. Cicero relates that Nasica called 
upon Ennius, and was told by the servant 
that he was out. Shortly afterwards Ennius 
returned the visit, when Nasica exclaimed 
from within that he was not at home. 
‘‘ What,” replied Ennius, ‘‘do not I know 
your own voice?’’ ‘* You are an impudent 
fellow,” retorted Nasica; ‘‘when your ser- 
vant told me that you were not at home, I 
believed her, but you will not believe me 
though I tell you so myself.” This, in 
modern jest-books, is said to have passed be- 
tween Quin and Foote. Wit, like gold, is 
circulated sometimes with one head on it and 
sometimes with another, according to the 
potentates who rule its realm. Few situations 
are more trying than to sit at dinner and 
hear a raconteur telling ‘‘ the capital thing 
said by Louis XIV.” to so-and-so, with a 
distinct recollection that the same thing was 
said by Augustus to a provincial. You can- 
not quote Macrobius without the imputation 
of pedantry, even if you were capable of the 
cruelty ; and you grin pleasant approbation 
with the consciousness that you are a hypo- 
crite. 

We have lost a good deal in Czsar’s 
“ Apophthegms ;” for his taste was fine and 
his knowledge great. His own conversation 





must have been exquisite, and some of his Peenuine, and dismissed a spurious one with 
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sallies on public occasions show us how dex- 
trous he must have been in repartee. The 
sayings of one great man never come to 
us with such force as when they are illu- 
minated by the admiring comments of an- 
other, and the dicta of Ceesar are best read 
by the light of the torch held to them by 
Bacon. 


‘Tf I should enumerate divers of his speech- 
es, as I did those of Alexander, they are truly 
such as Solomen noteth, when he saith, ‘ The 
words of the wise are as goads;” whereof I will 
only recite three, not so delectable for elegancy, 
but admirable for vigor and efficacy. As, first, 
it is reason he be thought a master of words, 
that could with one word appease a mutiny in 
his army, which was thus : — The Romans, when 
their generals did speak to their army, did use 
the word ‘ Milites,’ but when the magistrates 
spake to the people, they did use the word 
* Quirites.’ The soldiers were in tumult, and 
seditiously prayed to be cashiered; not that they 
so meant, but by expostulation thereof to draw 
Cesar to other conditions; wherein he being 
resolute not to give way, after some silence, he 
began his speech, — ‘ Ego, Quirites,’ which did 
admit them already cashiered; wherewith they 
were so surprised, crossed, and confused, as they 
would not suffer him to go on in his speech, but 
relinquished their demands, and made it their 
suit to be again called by the name of ‘ Milites.’ 
The second speech wasthus : Cesar did extreme- 
ly affect the name of king; and some were set 
on, as he passed by, in popular acclamation to 
salute him king: whereupon, finding the cry 
weak and poor, he put it off thus, in a kind of 
jest, as if they had mistaken his surname; 
‘Non rex sum, sed Casar;’ I am not King, 
but Cesar; —a speech, that if it be searched, 
the life and fulness of it can scarce be expressed: 
for, first, it was a refusal of the name, but yet 
not serious. Again, it did signify an infinite 
confidence and magnanimity, as if he presumed 
Cesar was the greater title, as by his worthiness 
it is come to pass till this day: but chiefly it 
was a speech of great allurement towards his 
own purpose; as if the state did strive with 
him but for a name, whereof mean families were 
vested; for Rex was a surname with the Romans, 
as well as King is with us. The last speech 
which I will mention was used to Metellus: 
when Cesar, after war declared, did 
himself of the city of Rome, at which time en- 
tering into the inner treasury to take the money 
there accumulated, Metellus, being tribune, for- 
bad him: whereunto Cosar said, ‘That if he 
did not desist, he would lay him dead in the 
place.’ And presently, taking himself up, he 
added, ‘Young man, it is harder for me to 
speak than to do it.’ A speech compounded of 
the greatest terror and greatest clemency that 
could proceed out out of the mouth of man.’’ 


Ceesar knew at once whether a Cicero was 
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the calm contempt of connoisseur. Wit, 
‘as we have already intimated, was one of the 
great orator’s chief endowments. Quintilian 
celebrates his urbanitas, the word by which 
the ancients expressed that peculiar elegance 
of humor which smacks of the cultivation of 
® capital ; which distinguished high Roman 
society in the days of Cicero, as it did French 
society in the time of Ménage, and English 
society in that of Chesterfield ; which arrived 
at its perfection in Talleyrand and Louis 
XVIITI., and still survives like other traditions 
in the circles of Legitimacy. But Cicero's 
humor was very various; nor did he abstain 
from coarse facetiousness, and downright 
ms. When he at last, after infinite irréso- 
ution, joined Pompey, they told him, sneer- 
ingly, ‘“‘ You come late.” ‘* How late! since 
I find nothing ready?’ was his answer. 
This was urbanitas. When Pompey, who had 
married Cesar’s daughter, asked, on the same 
occasion, referring to Dolabella, who had 
joined Casar’s party, “‘ Where is your son- 
in-law!” Cicero retorted, “‘ With your 
father-in-law.’’ This, too, was urbanitas. 


But he stooped to an “ arrant clench ” when, 
in allusion to the Oriental custom of boring 


the ears of slaves, he replied to the man of 
Eastern and servile descent, who complained 
he could not hear him, ‘* Yet you have holes 
in yourears.”’ This wasnor urbanitas. Such 
personalities, however, were addressed ad pop- 
ulum ; and when political excitement har- 
assed him, even Canning was coarse. 

Talk all wit would be as disagreeably mo- 
notonous as a dinner all champagne. When 
@ man is always witty, it isa proof that he 
has no other quality equally conspicuous, 
and the person who is spoken of, as par 
excellence ‘* a wit,’’ is a second-rate conversa- 
tionist. ‘* He was so well drest,’’ said some- 
body to Brummell, “ that people would turn 
and look at him.” ‘“ Then he was not well 
drest,’’ replied that great master of the art. 
We venture to apply the doctrine to Table- 
Talk. It should not want wit, but it should 
not exceed in it; the epigrams should be 
sprinkled over it with the natural grace of 
daises on a meadow. If we regret that the 
“Liber Jocularis ” is lost, we regret still 
more that no regular ‘‘ Ciceroniana ”’ exists, 
reflécting the daily conversation, grave as well 
as gay, of the orator; such a book as the 
Ménagiana, or Eckerman’s Goethe, or the 
Table-Talk of Selden and Luther. 





TABLE-TALK. 


First in time of the modern Ana, first in 
rank, infinitely valuable and exquisitely curi- 
ous, the Table-Talk of Luther naturally takes 
the place of honor. It was printed in the 
original German in 1566, and spread at once. 
A Latin selection quickly followed ; an Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1652. It ex- 
hibits all the qualities of the class in the 
highest form: it admits us to his company 
with a letter of introduction. To the Table- 
Talk, more than to any other work, Europe 
owes the personal familiarity which it has 
with the Reformer, and nobody but a good 
man could have borne the test of this kind 
of revelation. Yet it is upon the reports of 
his conversation, according to Bayle, that 
most of the calamnies against Luther were 
originally founded. We cheerfully allow his 
enemies to make the most, as they have taken 
care to do, of his out-spoken heartiness, of 
his homely humor, of the peasant-like rustic- 
ity which accompanied his intense earnest- 
ness. Beyond all question, Dr. Martin was 
violent and coarse, and loved a glass of beer. 
But the more we get at his intimacy the more 
we like him, for he has the charm of nature. 
Of the most delicate wine a man is some- 
times tired ; but water is eternally fresh and 
new, a8 welcome the thousandth time as the 
first. His adversaries seem to have gone to 
work with something like system. If they 
found him in familiar discourse with three or 
four persons, they called them his ‘ pot-com- 
panions.”” If he laughed, they called him a 
profane scoffer. If he neither talked nor 
laughed, a dumb-devil possessed him. It 
could not possibly be the case, in father Gar- 
asse’s opinion, that he was a man like other 
people, with human appetites and a human 
temper, and not asaint ina picture. But 
the struggles, the infirmities of such heroes, 
are the most instructive studies possible ; the 
more you dwell on them, the more you won- 
der at the mighty works they performed. 

The interest of Luther’s Table-Talk is that 
it is a perfect portrait of the human and ma- 
terial side of one of the greatest spiritual men 
that the world ever saw. Fancy, for that 
was one of his ways, Luther rebuking Satan 
in the style of Squire Western. It was his 
firm conviction ‘‘ that the evil one may be 
driven away by jeering, because he is a 
haughty spirit = cannot bear contempt.” 


There are marvellous things in the chapter on 


"| the “ Devil and his Works.” For example : 
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Dr. Luther said he had heard from the elec-| competency of the recorders. Nevertheless 


tor of Saxony, John Frederic, that a powerful 


. we venture no think that his Table-Talk 
my im Germany was deine fm the |e he apecinen of the fre of his inal 


cubus.”’ 


lect, as it unquestionably represents the tone 


ae of his character. A picturesque power of 
The men of that age lived in an element]. ary - ae 
of reverent wonder, which sometimes took illustration is one of its qualities : 


such shapes as this. In Luther’s case, too, 
there was a liability to hypochondria, and he |%" ¢™@blem of the 


‘* Luther, taking up a caterpillar, said, *T ig 
‘ Sevil in its crawling walk, and 


had spiritual and physical fits of depression | ere "ys colors in its changing hue.’ 


which it is impossible to contemplate withou 


‘* Luther was one day being shaved, and hav- 
t | ing his hair cut in the presence of Dr. Jonas, he 


awe. “The sour sweat has drizzled from | said to the latter : — Original sin is in us like the 


me,”’ he says. 


But what a light of faith and beard. We are shaved to-day, and look clean, 


: - : d have a smooth chin; to-morrow our beard 
hope, strangely tinged, too, by his essential ~ : aeont 
homer, shone through those clouds! “ «Thou Sr aieeeiie Sra a Nye. cee 


we remain on earth. In like manner, original 


art a great sinner,’ said he I replied, | sin cannot be extirpated from us; it springs up 
“Canst thou not tell me something new, Sa-|in us as long as we exist. Nevertheless, we ang, 


tan!” 


.». . “The devil often casts this into | bund to resist it to the utmost of our strength, 


my breast: How if thy doctrine be false and and to cat it down uncessingly. 


erroneous! I gave him this answer; Avoid 


‘* When I am assailed with heavy tribulations, 
,|I rush out among my pigs, rather than remain 


Satan ; address thyself to my God, and talk alone by myself. The human heartis likea mill- 
with him about it, for the doctrine is not stone in a mill; when you put wheat under it, it 


mine but his.’ ”’ 


turns and grinds and bruises the wheat to flour. 
If you put no wheat, it still grinds on; but then 


The domestic and social aspects of Luther, | °t is itself it grinds and wears away.” 


picture, and we see hi 


as the Table-Talk shows ,them, complete the t 
the ruddy light I had no notion how 


“* When I lay ae at my mother’s breasts, 
should afterwards eat, 


of his fire,a cheerful, softd, kindly, humorous drink, or live. Even so we on earth have no idea 


man. ‘‘‘The hair is the finest ornament 


women have. 


what the life to come will be.’’ 
“A comet is a star that runs, not being fixed 


I like women to let their hair | like a planet, but 9 bastard among planets. It 


fall down their back ; *tis a most agreeable an haugnty and Paver star, engrossing Mea viele 
; element, and carrying itself on as if it were there 
= soy / ea Ah Pt alone. ’Tis of the nature of heretics, who also 


for woman is a frail vessel.’ 


will be singular and alone, bragging and boast- 


The Doctor | ing above others, and thinking they are the only 


then turned round and said, ‘ Let us talk of | people endowed with understanding.” 


something else!’ ”’ 


With what reality the 


4 
These are, to borrow a figure from a well- 


scene rises before 1s! Then we all know how| known medieval art, illuminated thoughts, 


he loved and valued music ; society he valued 
‘*T have myself found that I never 


equally. 
fell into more sin than when I was alone.” 


He was fond of children's prattle, and his 
sorrow for the death of his little daughter 


Magdalen is most affecting. All these traits, 
n0 doubt, might have been narrated to us by 


To call the faculty a mere talent for illustra- 
tion, would be to speak coldly and inade- 
quately. He colored his conceptions with 
these various hues, because he had a heart 
which felt sympathy with all created beauty, 
and which indissolubly associated moral with 


ical truths. 
& biographer ; but what art could have made human and physical truths 


them so winning and so real as they appear 


in the Table-Talk ? 


Just about the time that Luther’s Table- 
Talk appeared, namely, in 1566, Joseph 


‘ . |Scaliger was in the prime of his youth, 
We should show little regard for the dig- ; 
nity of the Reformer if we inquired what tqoontp-tin penen.af age, end he Coppa 


‘conversational talent’? he possessed, or 


uttering ‘‘ Scaligerana ’’ every day. Joseph 


affected to lay stness upon the purely lit was on his travels then. We know that’ he 


side of this book. He talked perfectly simply 
and openly, and even vehemently and pas- 


was in Scotland soon after the slaughter of 
Rizzio, which happened on 9th March of 


sionately ; he was intent on far higher objects that year; for he tells us so himeelf,* — 


than colloquial success ; and e cannot, more- 


over, be sure of the perfect discretion and pher, HN 


Stra to say, this has escaped his elegant biogra- 


isard, who speaks of his travelling in Scotland 
as rumored only. 
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‘¢‘ When I was there she was on bad terms 
with her husband on account of the death of 
this ‘David,’”’ and he adds, emphatically, 
«‘ She was a beautiful creature!’ This is a 
distinct, historic, impartial testimony to Ma- 

’s beauty, and just one of those little facts 

e preservation of which is a valuable part 
of books of Table-Talk. 

We should like to indulge in a reverie 
about Joseph Scaliger’s stay at Edinburgh. 
No doubt, he and Buchanan enjoyed Attic 
nights, and talked old Roman Latin. No 
doubt, old days were recalled by the great 
George, old Bourdeaux days, when he and 
Muretus used to go over to Agen at the vin- 
tage time and stay with Joseph’s father, the 
great Julius Casar Scaliger. No doubt, too, 
they drank a few glasses of claret, and dis- 
cussed Turnebus, recently dead, and abused 
the Jesuits, and chatted of the marvellous 
memory of Muretus, and of the matchless 
style of Paulus Manutius, and the last edi- 
tion of Terence, at Florence, for which Bem- 
bo’s MS. had been collated. For these were 
days when men did not coarsely dismiss their 
work from their hours of leisure as savorin 
of ** the shop,”’ but loved it at all times, an 
felt that it was beautiful. But, besides being 
sadly deficient in authority for such visions, 
our subject is extensive and our space limited. 

The “ Scaligerana ” was the earliest book 
of Table-Talk which appeared under the fa- 
mous sewn of ** Ana.” As even re- 

ctable authors have mis-stated the origin 


of the name, we may mention that it is simp 
the Latin neuter plural termination. Jensh 
Scaliger died in 1609. 
sation was published by Isaac Vossius, who 
had borrowed from Daillé the manuscript 
book in which it had been taken down by 


In 1666 his conyer- 


ntlemen named Vassan, who 
knew him at yden, where he spent the last 
sixteen years of his life. The work was a 
medley of Latin and French —as Scaliger 
happened to use either language — and con- 
tained his off-hand remarks on men and 
things, delivered with the most entire free- 
dom. In 1669 appeared a similar record, 
taken by one Vertunien, a physician of Poi- 
tiers, at a much earlier period, and this its 
compiler called the ‘* Prima Scaligerana.”’ 
Both compilations were amalgamated in the 
excellent edition of ‘Scaligerana, Thuana, 
&e.,’’ by Desmaizeaux (Amsterdam, 1740). 
The ‘‘Scaligerana,’’ says Mr. Hallam, and 
we with him, ‘‘ deserve, perhaps, the 
first place among those amusing miscellanies 
pe by the name of — ' 
iger’s place among scholars is sim 

royal. His Saminent is best adn 
from the memorandum by Isaac Casaubon,* 


* Theerudite Isaac himself sometimes said good things. 


two young 
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in his Dairy, on the occasion of the great 
man’s death: ‘* Exstincta est illa seculi 
nostri lampas, lumen literarum, decus Gal- 
lie, ornamentum unicum Europe.” His 
enormous memory and his world-embracing 
erudition were the wonder of mankind. 
We owe it to the “Scaligerana ’”’ that we 
have a glimpse of his private character, one 
feature of which was a haughtiness on a par 
with his attainments. He was kindly, hon- 
est, and independent; but his pride was that 
of an oriental monarch. He looked on him- 
self, in fact, as the monarch of letters, just 
as the ancients em of the Persian king — 
as The King. He had a combination of two 
kinds of pride, either of which is enough for 
a poor mortal. He was proud, because he 
thought himself the head of the great house 
of Scaliger of Verona ; he was proud, because 
he felt himself intellectually among the lead- 
ing minds of Europe. He had the haughti- 
ness of a grandee blended with the haughti- 
ness of a college ‘* Don,’’ a kind of mixture 
of the pride of Baron Bradwardine with the 
pride of Dr. Parr. Imagine such a character 
expressing himself with frank contemptuous 
egotism, and you. have a notion of the 
‘*Scaligerana.”’ 

Here, for instané, we have him speaking 
of his father ; ‘* There was neither king nor 
emperor that was so handsome as he. Look 
at me; I am exactly like him and especial- 
ly the aquiline nose!’’ And of himself: 
‘‘ There is no one in this city that is compe- 
tent to judge of my book against Serarius.”’ 
Of others, with few exceptions, he spoke 
with profound contempt. He said Bellar- 
mine was an atheist; he called Meursius a 
— and the son of a monk ; he compared 

ioppius toan ape ; hesneered at Baronius ; 
he even said, once, that St. Jerome was an 
ass. He expressed many of these opinions 
with pointed and brilliant sarcasm. Of 
Justus Lipsius he observes: ‘‘I care as little 
for Lipsius’ Latin as he does for Cicero’s.”’ 
Of the Germans: ‘‘ The Germans are indif- 
ferent what wine they drink, so that it is 
wine, or what Latin they speak, so that it is 
Latin.”? There is wit enough in the ‘‘ Scal- 
igerana ’’ to prove that it was decidedly one 
of his many gifts; and we must not forget, 
ned all, ~- = ae: — from his 
table, and might probably have possessed 
better specimens had he possessed more judi- 
cious listeners. 

The ‘ Scaligerana’’ contains many of 
those casual sayings which, put on record, 
preserve the manners, the social history, and 
the biographical curiosities of an age. A 


When he visited the florbonne they showed him the hall, in 
which, as they proudly told him, disputations had been 
held for four hundred years. “And what,” said he, 
“have they decided?” 
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well annotated edition of it would be a valu- 
able work.* It is a strange medley, and 
the strangeness is all the more prominent 
from the alphabetical arrangement. Turn 
over C, and you find that cheese generates 

out; that Calvin was asthmatic and spoke 
Beautifully ; and that Cujas studied, like 
David Hume, lying “‘ le ventre contre terre,” 
with his books around him. Turning over 
a few pages more, you find a bit of oriental 
learning, or classical criticism, and then an 
anecdote which brings before us in frightful 
reality the horrors of those bloody times, 
how Joseph’s mother, when ‘ grosse de 
moy,”’ met a man carrying a sack full of the 
heads of executed criminals, and fainted. 
Next we have a lament over the fact that 
“nobody reads now,”’ excepting Casaubon 
and myself, of course! or a flourish about 
the house of Scaliger, followed by a wail 
over his fallen position. 

How absurd this pretended descent from 
the Scaligers ¢ was, how it led to the ‘‘ Scali- 
ger Hypobolimeeus ” of the ‘‘ dreadful Sciop- 

ius,’’ the man who accused Cicero of bar- 

arism, and whose lash was truly awful, is 
well known to the curious in literary history. 
Joseph Scaliger accepted the fact on his 
father’s assertion, who died when he was 
only eighteen, and too young to be critical 
on the parental story. He was recognized 


by his admirers as the Scaliger, and addressed 


by them as Most Illustrious Hero. It is now 
beyond all question, that Julius was the son 
of Benedetto Bordone, who kept a little shop 
in Venice, after having been originally a 
schoolmaster in Padua, and was a near kins- 
man of Paris Bordone, the painter. It is a 
curious fact which we have never seen noticed 
anywhere, that old Julius Caesar Scaliger had 
himself a great talent for painting, and had 
taken lessons from Durer. 

The ‘* Thuana’”’ and “ Perroniana”’ (or 
Table-Talk of Cardinal Perron) appeared to- 
gether in 1669. This book we likewise owe 
to Isaac Vossius. But nothing can be more 
meagre, more unsatisfactory as a record of 
an eminent man, than the ‘¢‘ Thuana.’’ The 
“ Perroniana’’ is much fuller. It brings 
the Cardinal before us—a lively, vain, let- 
tered, colloquial, and rather worldly prelate 
—much as he may have been supposed to 
ar to the courtiers of Henri Quatre. 
The Cardinal flattered himself that he had 
nearly converted Isaac Casaubon, which the 


“It is with great pleasure that we see announced the 
Lives of the Scaligers, by the Rev. Mark Pattison, —a 
lively and accomplished scholar, who is deeply read in the 
literature of that age. 

t “ Few, at present,” says Bayle, “ believe his pretensions 
to be well founded.” (Dict., art. Verona.) — In the splen- 
did work of Count Litta on Italian @milies, the claim is re- 
jected as preposterous. Julius Casar’s pretended grand- 
father figures in the pedigree of the Scaligeri as “an 
imaginary individual.””— (Litéa, tom. v.) 
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reader need not believe. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Cicero, and very fond of Normand 
cider, facts which, owing to the alphabetical 
sequence, jostle each other in the book. He 
preserves some of the mots of the great Henry, 
such as, “‘ Let us [kings] look after the fools; 
the wise men will do us no harm.”” He had 
the tendency to laugh at the Germans which 
was then fashionable, and seems to have had 
a notion that Luther did not believe the im- 
mortality of the soul. But the Cardinal, as 
we know from other Ana, was gouty in his 
old age, like many lively men, from us 
to James Smith, and his temper may have 
suffered. In his youth he had been so active 
as to be a wonderful jumper — a fact which 
he of course dwelt on when the dira podagra 
chained him to his garden-chair. 

After these publications Ana became quite 
a literary rage. They fell like a shower of 
sr on — tables of ae . oe 
nately, e were careless what the ve 
forth’ ander the title, and we often ne 
them with curiosity only to be disappointed. 
There isa ‘* Boleana.’’ Who would not like 
to hear the table-talk of Boileau? But the 
book is as thin as a pancake, and to judge 
from this record, it might be supposed that 
Boileau once said a good thing, as Brummell 
once ate a pea. The pleasantry was apr 
of the mad theory of Hardouin, that the clas- 
sics were written by the monks. The: poet 
answered that he did not like monks gener- 
ally, but that one would not object to live 
with Brother Virgil or Father Horace. It is 
y arorye gr whether Boileau was strictly a 

iseur de bons-mots, any more than Pope; 

but we think it probable that all such men 
have talked better than is commonly be- 
lieved. 

The “‘ Ménagiana ’’ occupies undoubtedly 
a rank next to the “‘ Scaligerana.’? Ménage 
— whose fine manly face, adorned by a flow- 
ing and stately wig, is one of the most pleas- 
ing in the ‘*‘ Hommes Illustres ’’ of Perrault 
— was among the most learned men of his 
century, and a conspicuous ornament of Paris 
in days when Paris was the head-quarters of 
the intellect of Europe. He was essentially 
a conversationist — that is to say, he was 
witty without being only a wit, and could 
bring all the resources of his mind into play 
in @ manner ble to society. It isa 
very happy combination which enables a man 
to achieve this; for the two dangers which 
threaten him are imminent — he runs a risk 
of being a jester, and he runs a risk of being 
a bore. 

Under despotisms a certain kind of conver- 
sation attains its perfection ; and it is proba- 
ble that the art reached its highest point in 
Paris during the Louis Quatorze period. 
The diseur was in his glory. M. de Bautra, 
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tells us, was invited everywhere for 
the of his bons-mots. When the king 
gre an appointment, he communicated it to 
object of his condescension in an t 
saying. ‘‘If I had known,’’ he would re- 
mark, ‘‘a more deserving person, I would 
have selected him.’’ His compliments were 
repeated for their point, and by extending 
and perpenating i 
plied its value. 


en the old Duplessis was 


mourning his misfortune in being prevented 


by age from taking part in a campaign, the 
King answered, ‘‘ We do but toil to earn the 
tation which you have acquired.”’ Louis 
vanced to the top of the staircase to meet 
the t Condé, after the battle of Senef. 
oo Ye who — the 34 —_ the 
* effects of his gout, a ized to his Ma} 
for making im wah. "t My ara 
the reply, ‘‘ do not hurry ; no one could move 
quickly who was loaded with laurels as you 
are.”’ ‘‘T have heard several great preach- 
ers,’’ said the monarch to Massillon, “‘ and 
have been thoroughly satisfied with them. 
Every time I have heard you I have been 
dissatisfied with myself.’’ He would bear 
unecourtly truths to be spoken when on 
_ a pn by the lustre of . 

i int arose ima game. ‘‘I refer it 
to ye me Louis to the Count de 
Grammont, who was app ing at the 
time. ‘“ Your Majesty," replied the Count, 
“is wrong.’’ “How can you say I am 

when you do not yet know the ques- 
tion?”’ ‘ Do you not see,’’ answered Gram- 
mont, ‘‘that if the point had been ever so 
little doubtful, all these gentlemen ”’ (point- 
ing to the b rs) ‘‘ would have decided 
it in your favor ?”’ e words which were 
the counters at that court were as choice as 
the counters they used at cards. It was as 
if diamonds had hon declared a legal tender. 
They would not believe that silence concealed 
meditation, and M. de Benserade said of a 
man who did not talk, ‘‘ He thinks just as 


little.” 

It is a rena intellectual distraction — 
8 kind of li holiday — to turn over the 
pages of the ‘‘ Ménagiana”’ and mingle for 
an hour or two in that brilliant company. 
Here comes M. de la Rivitre, who went to 
Rome hoping vainly to be made a cardinal. 
We remark that he has a bad cold. ‘It is 
because he has returned without a hat!’ 
whispers M. de Bautru. Yonder is old Bisho 
Searron of Grenoble, with the beard whic 
men call a ‘‘ barbe en folio! ’’ Here is a lit- 
erary man, M. Patru, who has spent four 

in translating the ‘‘ Pro Archia,’’ and 

as not yet satisfied himself with his render- 
ing of the first period. M. Mé himself 
is not exactly a diseur like the Prince de 


raise immensely multi-| M 
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after the fashion of men of letters. His talk 
smells a little of the lamp ; but then his lamp 
is of the most élegant form and the best fash- 
ion. He has always been in good society ; 
and his ‘‘ Wednesdays ”’ are honored by good 
company. When Christina of Sweden came 
to Paris, he had the task of presenting dis- 
tinguished persons to her Majesty. ‘ This 
- Me knows @ vast many people of 
merit! ’’ said the Polar Star,* satirically, 
finding eminent people so numerous. She 
had sarcasms for everybody ; and when the 
great ladies rushed to kiss her on her arrival, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, they seem to take me 
fora gentleman!”’’ In fact, while we read 
the Ana of this period the air seems prickly 
with —- They are as thick as fire- 
flies. hatever else may be said of them, 
they were brilliant days in which Ménage 
flourished. They presented a degree of social 
splendor which has few parallels in history, 
and which is only attained by a e.g rela- 
tion between a real aristocracy of rank and a 
real aristocracy of letters. Something like it 
existed in England in Anne’s time, and in 
the semi-French Jacobite society of Edin- 
burgh a century ago. It is the flowering of 
an ancient system. Whatever its beauties, 
they exist in full bloom under no other con- 
ditions ; and least of all are they compatible 
with the dull magnificence and yrs ene 
grandeur with which new-born wealth imi- 
tates splendors which owe the best of their 
grace and charm to history, and sentiment, 
and refinement. 

The writers of that century show us that 
conversation was an important part of their 
study; and unquestionably the conversation 
of any period is the readiest and most valu- 
able index of its social state. ‘It is a great 
misfortune,’’ says La Bruyére, ‘“ not to have 
mind enough to talk well, nor judgment 
enough to be silent!’’ A distinction of his 
between two sorts of bad talkers is admira- 
ble : —‘‘ There are persons who speak a mo- 
ment before they have thought — there are 
others with whom you have to undergo in 
conversation all the labor of their minds. . . . 
They talk correctly and wearisomely.”’ An- 
other remark proves how caretall he had 
studied the subject : —‘‘ The art of conver- 
sation consists much less in your own abun- 
dance than in enabling others to find talk 
for themselves. Men do not wish to admire 
you; they want to please.’’ An excellen, 
observation of Rochefoucauld, on the same 
branch of the question, will be a proper 
pendant :—‘‘The reason why few persons 
are agreeable in conversation is because each 
thinks more of what he intends to say than 
of what others agp saying, and seldom listens 


* “Christina, Arctoi lucida stella poli.” — Milton, Po- 


Guémené or M. de Bautru. He is colloquial | emata. 
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but when he desires to speak.’’ Rochefou-| beth, King James, and others, his: book ap- 
cauld, says Segrais, was the most polished | proximates to it. The great men of that day 
man in the world; and this observation | said many witty things and many wise ones, 
shows that he founded his good manners on} but we cannot fail to be struck with the 


the basis of good sense. 


snage lived to a 


contrast between the robustness of 


t age, and the new generation seems to | their intellects, their solemn, and often 
ore thought the old gentleman a bore. | derous wisdom, and gg acetia to whi 


Perhaps his favorite power ran away with|they sometimes stoo 


ith the fi 


him, aad he did not observe these philan-| who entertained the guests of kings an 
thropic directions of Rochefoucauld and La | nobles, and who bore some resemblance. to 
Bruyére, or recollect, as our own wise and | the laughter-maker of the ancients, we are 


witty George Herbert has it, that 


‘4 civil guest 
Will no more talk all than eat all the feast.’ 





familiar through the plays of Shakspeare. 
Their sallies were characterized as much by 
impertinence as by wit. Indeed, the imper- 
tinence was often itself the joke. To put 


“‘T never heard éhat,’’ said an exuberant | one person out of countenance afforded mirth 
talker of the present day, by way of contra-| to the rest. The womanly vanity and queen+ 
diction. ‘1 don’t know how you should,” |ly pride of Elizabeth shrunk from these rude 
was the reply, ‘‘for you never hear any-|rebukes. She would not allow her fool, 


thing.” La 


onnoye, who edited the best | Pace, because of his caustic vein, to enter 


edition of the Ménagiana, that of 1715 in|her presence; but once being persuaded to 
four volumes, wrote an epitaph on him about | have him in, ‘‘ Come on, Pace,’’ said 
which there is nothing remarkable, except | ‘‘ now we shall hear of our faults.” ‘I do 


that Moore stole the 
satirical epitaph on 


** Peace to his manes, and may he sleep 
As soundly as his readers did.”’ 


int, and used it in a| not,” he replied, ‘+ use to talk of that which 
uthey, part of which | all the town talks on.’’ She never probably 


ventured to repéat the experiment, and in 
this case no one can do otherwise than sym- 
pathize with the sensitiveness of Elizabeth, 
and wonder at the taste of our ancestors who 


During the latter half of the seventeenth | could suffer their conversation to be broken 
century the term Ana was by no means|in upon by the sorry jests and coarse person- 
strictly confined to records of talk, though |alities of a licensed buffoon. From Shak- 
in its rigid signification it ought tobe. The|speare we learn equally how the paltriest 


public sought such éompilations with avidity, 


to get a glimpse of 


at men en nég- 


uns in that day were received for wit ; and 


td Bacon’s Apophthegms, the best reposi- 


ligé, the exhibition of which constitutes the| tory of the smart sayings of the ancients 
principal charm of the Ana. The book-|which was ever made, bears testimony no 


sellers took advan 


of the popularity of 
the designation, an 


plenty of works a 


less to the fact that an indifferent play on 
words was held in estimation by sages like 


peared under this name which were made|himself. Nay, there was a species of elabo- 


up not from the talk but from the papers of 
their subjects. Such are the Casauboniana, 


rate, acted humor which was largely indulged 
in by Sir Thomas More, and which, though 


Parrhasiana, &c. Sometimes writers pub-| little removed above a practical joke, con- 


lished their own Ana; one of the best of 
which is the Chevreeana of Urbain Chevreau 


tinued to pass current in the reign of James, 
and to receive the countenance of the great 


(Paris, 1697-1700). But it is obvious that} philosopher. An instance which he gives 
with this class of books we are notat present | of the “‘ marvellous ”’ pleasantry “os the King 
ctice. one 0 


concerned. The abuse of the title soon 


is an example of the 


brought it into discredit, and the ardor for | his progresses he asked how far it was to the 


the entire genus copled. We find Voltaire, 
in the ‘Dictionnaire Philosophique,’’ de- 


town to which he was going. He was told 
six miles, Shortly after he asked agnin, and 


houncing the vast majority of them as un-|was told six miles and a half. Whereupon 


worthy of reliance, and the Segraisiana es 
cially, as full’ not only of falsehoods, but of 
insipid falsehoods. Swift said that universal 
as was the practice of lying, and easy as it 
seemed, he dia not remember to haye heard 
three good lies in all his life. 

We now turn to the contributions made 
by our own countrymen to this department 
of literature. Bacon’s Apophthegms scarce- 
ly belong to the class of Tal e-Talk, though 


by recording the bon-mots of Queen Eliza- 


he got out of his coach and crept under the 
shoulder of one of the horses. The attendant 
courtiers inquired what his Majesty meant 
by the action. ‘‘ I must,’’ he said, ‘ stalk ”” 
(the term applied to the, stealthy approach 
to wild-fowl and deer), ‘‘ for yonder town 
flies me.’’ It is scarcely credible that a 
monarch should have stopped his acem in 
the middle of a journey, and alighted, to 
perform on the tag so wretched a con- 
ceit, and except for the testimony of Bacon 
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we should have supposed that the laugh he|us how the famous Earl of Leicester, who 
provoked would have been raised by his ab-|had murdered one wife, fell into the pit 
surdity, and not by his wit. It is some con-| which he dug for the second. ‘He gavea 
solation for our inferiority in many particu- | bottle of liquor to his lady, which he willed 
lars that we have banished such puerilities. | her to use in any faintness ; which she, after 


But if Bacon applauded as a 8 


would not, we may be sure, have conde- poison, 


tator, he| his return from court, not knowing it was 


ve him, and so he died.” Nor is 


ecended to be the actor. It was a more re- |it beneath our curiosity to learn Lord Bacon’s 
fined and intellectual humor which seasoned | habitual action in go Lord 


the stately wisdom that was heard beneath | Chancellor wringeth 


is speeches from the 


the shades of Gorhambury. His Essay on | strings of his band; ’’ or that Ben himself 


Conversation is an evidence how well he|drew 


tic inspiration from his great toe. 


understood its es wp and delicacies. In| ‘* He hath consumed a whole night in lying 


one of his maxims 
‘The honorablest 


e anticipates La Bruyére. | looking to his great toe, about which he 
rt of talk,’’ he said,| hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and 


*¢ is to give the occasion,” and this he called | Carthaginians, fight in imagination.” But 


leading the dance. 


Drummond of Hawthornden took notes, | are theses 


how meagre and fragmentary, on the whole, 


imens of the talk of one who had 


as everybody knows, of the conversations of | talked a thousand times with Shakspeare! 
Ben Jonson in 1619. But it was only an| We are glad to know from them certain facts 
abstract, polluted by interpolations, which |of the speaker’s history which we cannot 
appeared in 1711. In our own times a| get elsewhere, on such good authority; but 
happy discovery by the greatest literary an- | when we recollect Pope’s line — 


tiquary of Scotland, Mr. David Laing, has | ,, What boy but hears the sayings of old Ben?” 


iven us an accurate version of the original.* 


n Jonson, it is notorious, was his own| When we recall Herrick’s ode to him, and 
hero. Ashe remarked of Francis Beaumont, | the colloquial, convivial nature of the man, 


‘he loved too much himself and his own| we feel mournfully what we have lost by the 
verses.” ‘He is,” writes Drummond, “a | indifference of Drummond, or the ravages of 


great praiser of himself, contemner and | time. 


scorner of others.” This last quality is 


Jonson’s friend Selden has been more for- 


abundantly manifested in his host’s report|tunate. He died in 1654, and his ‘ Table- 
‘of his opinion of his brother bards. ‘Spen-| Talk”? was published by his amanuensis 


ser’s stanzas,’’ Ben said, ‘‘ pleased him not, 


Richard Milward in 1689. Lucky the 


nor his matter ; Samuel Daniel was a good, |Scholar who can talk and who has a dis 


honest man, but no poet ; Michael Drayton’s 
long verses pl him not; Sylvester’s 
translation of Du Bartas was not well done, 
nor that of Fairfax of Tasso; that Haring- 
ton’s Ariosto was of ot translations the 
worst ; that Donne’s Anniversary was pro- 
fane and full of blasphemies, and that he 
deserved hanging for not keeping of accent ; 
that Shakspeare wanted art ; that Sharpham, 
Day, Dicker, and Minshew were all rogues ; 
that Abram Francis, in his English hexam- 
eters, was a fool; that next himself only 
Fletcher and Chapman could make a 
masque.” These harsh fee are 
crowded together unqualified by a word of 
commendation, but the remainder of the 
book is less unfavorable to the detracting 
propensities of surly Ben. He sometimes 
speaks good of others, and has many topics 
besides them and himself. Here and there 
we have a curious trait of character, such as 
that Sir Philip Sidney’s mother never showed 
herself at court except masked after she had 
had the small-pox ; or we come upon one of 
the received rumors of the day which tells 


* “ Notes of Ben Jonson's Conversations with W. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, in January, 1619.” Edited for the 
Shakespeare Society, by David Laing. 1842. 





criminating ‘Richard Milward’’; for, 
otherwise, how many readers would John 
Selden now boast in England? Most men 
of letters, indeed, have had occasion to make 
some acquaintance with his writings —let 
us say with the ‘ Titles of Honor ”’ for in 
stance —and have bowed reverently to the 
immensely learned man, of whom Ben 
Jonson said, that ‘‘ he was the Law-Book 
of the Judges.” But is the Selden of the 
‘‘ Titles of Honor ’’ the same person as the 
Selden of the ‘‘ Table-Talk ?”’ One scarcely 
believes it. Dry, grave, and even crabbed 
in his writings — his conversation is homely, 
humorous, shrewd, vivid, even delightful! 
He is still the great scholar and the tough 
parliamentarian, but merry, playful, and 
witty. The dvjeiduor yjdaoua 18 on the sea 
of his vast intellect. He writes like the op- 
ponent of Grotius ; he talks.like the friend 
of Ben Jonson. 

In Selden’s “ Table-Talk ’’ is found that 
exquisite illustration that libels and uils 
are like straws, which serve to show how the 
wind sets. In it, too, is the striking thoughs 
so much admired by Coleridge, that Tran- 
substantiation is “ail ‘¢ Rhetoric turned in- 
to Logic.” His chief conversational quality, 
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the one, says his amanuensis, which his 
friends most valued in him, was his turn for 
familiar illustration. He put off the cum- 
bersome garb of the scholar and talked about 
a scholar’s subjects like a man of the world. 
This is the great difference between Selden’s 
« Table-Talk” and the Ana generally, that 
it is infinitely more substantial. He employs 
his colloquial familiarity to iight up the 
high themes of Church and State. You are 
amused, but you are also benefited. By a 
single curious fact he shows us how jealous 
the old Parliaments were of their indepen- 
dence and power. 


“Tn time of Parliament it used to be one of 
the first things the House did to petition the 
King that his confessor might be removed, as 
fearing either his power with the King, or else 
lest he should reveal to the Pope what the House 
was doing, as no doubt he did when the Catholic 
cause was concerned.’? 


How quietly satirical is the sarcastic ques- 
tion with which he concludes his observation 
on the pretended poverty of the friars! 


“The friars say they possess nothing : whose 
then are the lands they hold? Not their supe- 
rior’s; he hath vowed poverty as well as they. 
Whose then? To answer this ’t was decreed they 
should say they were the Pope’s. And why 
must the friars be more perfect than the Pope 
himself? ”” 


How felicitous, again, is the illustration 
by which he expresses the necessary connec- 
tion of faith and works! 


‘Twas an unhappy division that has been 
made between faith and works. Though in my 
intellect I may divide them, just as in the candle 
1 know there is both light and heat, but yet put 
out the candle and they are both gone; one re- 
mains not without the other; so ’tis betwixt faith 
and works.”’ 


Then he has admirable observations upon 
human nature, and pleasant anecdotes with 
which to exemplify his positions. 


‘* We measure the excellency of other men by 
some excellency we conceive to be in ourselves. 
Nash, a poet poor enough, as poets used to be, 
seeing an alderman with his gold chain upon his 
great horse, by way of scorn said to one of his 
companions, ‘ Do you see yon fellow, how goodly, 
how bighe looks? Why, that fellow cannot make 
a blank verse!’ ”’ 


The next extract isan instance of the same 
principle of the mind under a fresh aspect. 


“We cannot tell what is a judgment of God; 
"tis presumption to take upon us to know. Com- 
monly we say a judgment falls upon a man for 
something in him wecannot abide. Anexample 
we have in King James concerning the death of 





Henry the Fourth of France. One said he was 
killed for his dissoluteness, another said he was 
killed for turning his religion. No, says King 
James, who could not abide fighting, he was 
killed for permitting duels in his kingdom.” 

A remark of Swift will once more va 
the point of view, and show us this pervad- 
ing self-sufficiency in another of its habits: 
—‘‘That was excellently observed, say I, 
when I read a passage in an author where 
his opinion agrees with mine. When we 
differ, there I pronounce him to be mis- 
taken.”’ 

We have already referred to Johnson’s ad- 
miration of the ‘ Table-Talk’’ of Selden, 
and one of his own most celebrated dicta was 
borrowed from it. ‘ Sir,’’ said he to Boswell, 
‘your levellers wish to level down as far as 
themselves ; but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves. They would all have some 
people under them ; why not then have some 
people abovethem?’’ ‘* This,’ said Selden, 
‘is the juggling trick of the parity, — they 
would have nobody above them, but they do 
not tell you they would have nobody under 
them.” Johnson proceeded with the demo- 
cratical Mrs. Macaulay to put her ou a 
to the test. ‘* Madam,” he said, ‘‘ I am now 
become a convert to your way of thinking. 
T am convinced that all mankind are upon an 
equal footing ; and to give you an uequestion- 
able proof that I am in earnest, here is a very 
sensiblé, civil, well-behaved fellow citizen, 

our footman; I desire that he may be al- 
owed to sit down and dine with us.’ This 
was the reduction to practice of that sayin 
of Lycurgus which Lord Baton has include 
in his Apophthegms, when, the proposition 
being made to introduce into Sparta an abso- 
lute popular equality, he replied, “‘ Begin it 
in your own house.’ 
ossibly Richard Milward was a more judi- 
cious reporter than most talkers have found ; 
but we must not forget the great and earnest 
struggle of Selden’s century which had put 
our countrymen of all opinions on their best 
mettle. He had lived his life in a higher moral 
atmosphere than that of the gayest Parisian 
saloons. There was a stuff and a sap in the 
Englishmen of that period which gave their 
talk a richness and a color unknown to the 
pungent levities of a Boileau, a Ménage, 
a Segrais, or a Monsieur de Bautru. Nor 
was Selden a scholar and antiquary only ; he 
had taken his wine with the wits and Ben 
Jonson, and had thundered against ‘“‘ tonnage 
and poundage ’’ on the floor of the House of 
Commons. It would appear, indeed, that 
to a thoroughly good talker something is re- 
uired of the talents of active life. Lord 
acon, Selden, Cicero, Burke, were all men 
of action. Napoleon said things which tell 
in history like his battles. Luther’s Table- 
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Talk glows with the fire which burnt the 
Pope's Bull. Nearly all great orators have 
been excellent in colloquy; and, which is a 
kindred fact, a very large proportion of actors 
likewise. If we take the conversational men 
of letters, we shall find that they were either 
men fit for action, but kept out of it by acci- 
dent, like Dr. Johnson ; or at once men of 
letters and men of action, like Swift. If we 
take the conversational poets, we shall find 
them among the nearest to men of action in 
their natures, like Byron, and Burns, and 
Scott. The best sayers of things have 
been among statesmen, diplomatists, and 
men of the world: in short, we think the es- 
sence of the quality lies as much in the char- 
acter as in the intellect. It is an affair of the 
emotions, of the animal spirits, as well as of 
mental gifts. 

At any rate there are great names which 
show that the tulent for talking is distinct 
from the talent for writing. Addison, who 
. has been condemned upon his own happy 
metaphor, ‘‘ that he could draw bills for a 
thousand pounds, though he had nota guinea 
in his et,’’ must be excluded from the 
list. His friends, and we may add his ene- 
mies, have been juster to him than he was to 
himself. Lady Mary Wortley, who belonged 
to the former category, declared he was the 
best company in the world; and by who 
belonged to the last, confessed that his con- 
versation had something in it more charming 
than he had found in any otherman. ‘ But 
this,”’ Pope continues, ‘‘ was only when 
familiar : before strangers, or perhaps a sin- 
gle stranger, he preserved his dignity «By 
stiff silence.”’ It was in fact one of Addi- 
son’s own remarks that there was no such 
thing as real conversation mat between 
two persons. His case is, therefore, a con- 
firmation rather than otherwise of our sup- 
position, that to shine, in mixed companies 
at least, demands a portion of the qualities 
which render men fit for the stir of life, for 
it was the want of this which was the cause 
of his bashfulness, and made him fear to take 
the lead before strangers. Pope himself, 
Dryden, Gray, Goldsmith, were none of them 
good talkers, if we may trust current belief 
and report. Bayle was of opinion that few 
learned men atall had conversational ability : 
but this remark must not lead us too far; 
on the contrary, Scaliger, Casaubon, Lipsius, 
Salmasius, Menage, at once occur as excep- 
tions to his rule. There can be no error 
more absurd, no prejudice more ignorant, 
than to suppose that the old scholars, th 
sixteenth and seventeenth century men, we 
merely pedants and book-worms ; they held 
their own with kings, cardinals, and knights; 
nay, they cut a figure more conspicuous in 
the world than their representatives do now. 


jsoniana was worthier of him. 
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When they accepted a chair in a town, the 
magistratesand burghers came out in proces- 
sion to welcome them through the gates. 
Casaubon travelled to England in company 
with an ambassador, and was received by 
James I. at his dinner-table. Henri Quatre 
wrote to Scaliger with his own hand. All 
the boasting that we hear now-a-days of the 
spread of knowledge must not make us for- 
get that, as far as being sincerely and rever- 
ently honored in the persons of its possessors, 
it enjoyed more homage then than now. In 
quite reeent times, to return to the assertion 
of Bayle, the ranks of great scholars have 
iven men to the ranks of great talkers. 
‘ew men talked with more uniform vivacity 
and vigor than Parr; no man said better 
things than Porson ; and we wish the Por- 
Niebuhr, 
in, handled his favorite literary subjects 
with great colloquial animation, as a pleas- 
ant little book called Lieber’s ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences ’’ of him exists to testify. How he— 
with his full mind and his earnest heart — 
felt the dreary vacuity which reigned in his 
time at the dinners to which his position as 
a diplomatist condemned him, we know from 
an anecdote told by Bunsen, whose own ex- 
perience also seems to have been severe.* 
After Selden’s ‘‘ Table-Talk ”’ there is a 
long interval before we arrive at any formal 
record of a great man’s conversation; but 
we have an excellent dissertation from Swift 
— himself, as might be expected, an admir- 
able talker—entitled ‘‘ Hints towards an 
Essay on Conversation.’’ He sets out by 
ing that he had observed few obvious 
jects to have been so seldom, or at least 


sa 
su 
so slightly, handled as this, and that few 
were 80 difficult to treat. He was in posses- 
sion of the traditions of the age preceding 
his own, and gives us the following interest- 
ing statement : 


**T take the highest period of politeness in 
England (and it is of the same date in France) 
to have been the peaceable part of King Charles 
L’s reign; and from what we read of those 
times, as well as from the accounts I have for- 
merly met with from some who lived in that court, 
the methods then used for raising and cultivat- 
ing conversation were altogether different from 
ours: several ladies whom we find celebrated 
by the poets of that age, had assemblies at their 
houses, where persons of the best understanding 
and of both sexes met to pass the evenings in 
discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects 
happened to be started; and although we are 
apt to ridicule the sublime platonic notions they 
had, or personated, in love and friendship, I 
conceive their refinements were grounded upon 
reason, and that a little grain of the romance is 
no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dig- 


* Miebubs’s “Life and Letters,” u, 427. 
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of human nature, without which it is a 
jan So fi everything that is sordid, = 
ious, and low.”’ 

These chivalrous notions from Swift may 
‘astonish, but they are worthy of his acute 
intellect ; and were especially needed in an 
‘age ‘when the reaction still continued, and 
grossness and pre gar took the place of 
knightly courtesy and admiring respect. 

In Swift’s own time there was no word in 
more frequent use, both in writing and con- 
versation, than that of raillery. 
signified a kind of satirical banter; but 
“the French, from whom we borrow the 
word,” remarks th® Dean, ‘have quite a 
‘different idea of the thing ; and so had we in 
the politer age of our fathers. ery | was 
to say something that at first appeared a re- 
proach or reflection, but by some turn of 
wit, unexpected and surprising, ended always 
in a compliment, and to the advantage of 
the n it was addressed to.’? Onespecies 
of this art, according to Fielding, was to 
heighten good — b applying to them 
the terms which denoted their excess —as 
when i spoke of generosity as prodigality, 
and of courage as foolhardiness, or it was a 
complimentary irony by which vices were 
imputed to men the exact reverse of their 
notorious virtues. Of this latter kind there 
. a fine example in Pope’s well-known 

nes : ¢ 


‘* Spirit of Arnall ! aid me while I lie. 
Cobham ’s a coward, Polwarth is a slave, 
And Lyttleton a dark designing knave; 

St. John has ever been a wealthy fool, 

But let me add, Sir Robert ’s mighty dull— 
Has never made a friend in private life, 
And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife.’’ 


Though Swift considered raillery the most 
Tefined part of conversation, it is one of those 
artifices for which there can only be an occa- 
sional opening, and which requires at all 
times a tact and discrimination which are 
the gifts of few. Thus it had passed from 
an ingenious and delicate description of com- 
— into gentle banter upon harmless 
oibles, and from this into laughing at real 
defects, and into attempts to render people 
ridiculous. It was then nothing better than 
privileged abuse. 

It is very remarkable how entirely the re- 
verse of cynical are all Swift’s maxims upon 
conversation. ‘‘Surely,”? he says, when 
speaking of raillery, ‘‘ one of the best rules 


18 never to say a thing which any of the 
company can reasonably wish we had left 
unsaid ; nor can anything be well more con- 
trary to the ends for which people meet to- 
gether than to part unsatisfied with each 
other or themselves.” It was indignation 


t usually | P 


pleasure that led him to take up his pen; 
and he held that, cts ye were qualified 
to shine, most persons it in their power 
to be agreeable. He imputed the low ebb to 
which conversation had run less to defects 
of understanding than to pride, vanity, ill- 
nature, affectation, singularity, and positive- 
ness. He conceived, therefore, that it would 
be sufficient to produce a reform if he pointed 
out the errors which were the source of the 
evil, and which all might correct if they 

leased. He did not omit faults which were 
generally felt and condemned, but which 
prevailed notwithstanding. The folly of 
talking too mueh, for instance, was univer- 
sally exclaimed against, yet he had rarely 
seen five people together without one of the 
number being guilty of it, to the great an- 
moyance of the rest. It might have been 
supposed that to please himself and disgust 
his company was a species of reputation of 
which no one would be particularly ambi- 
tious. The Dean’s own practice was tomake 
a long pause after he had spoken, to give 
anybody who was inclined the opportunity 
to take his turn. 

It will startle many people to find what 
company Swift singled out as presenting the 
climax of tiresome talk : 


*¢The worst conversation I ever remember to 
have heard in my life was that at Will’s Coffee- 
house, where the wits (as they were called) used 
formerly to assemble; that is to say, five or six 
men who had writ plays, or at least prologues, 
or had a share in a miscellany, came thither and 
entertained one another with their trifling com- 
posures, in so important an air as if they had 
been the noblest efforts of human nature, or that 
the fate of kingdoms depended on them.”’ 


In other words, the conversation at Will’s 
assumed a local, personal, and exclusive char- 
acter; whereas good conversation, whether 
literary or not, is distinguished by its socia- 
bility, and, being addressed to the world, 
does not bear the color of what is peculiar 
and private in the individual. Byron wrote 
in verse to the same effect : 


e 
*¢ One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turn’d up with ink.’ 


The talk of such men may be witty, or it 
may be eloquent — but it is not conversation. 
For conversation implies as much attention 
to your neighbor the listener, as to yourself 
the speaker. This led Swift to extend the 
meaning of the term pedantry, which he 
understood to signify the unscasonable ob- 
truding our own branch of knowledge upon 
a se omy which could not participate in it. 
Thus he held it to be pedantic for a soldier 
to talk too freely of military affairs; for 
acquaintances to dwell on passages of their 





at the perversion of an innocent and useful 


history which were caviare to the general 





circle ; for women to be over-copious upon 
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the subject of their dresses, fans, and china. | sation, according to the most polite thode 


Fielding complained that the lawyers in his 
day were particularly liable to the failing, 
owing to their being a good deal confined to 
the society of one another. He had known, 
-he said, a very agreeable party spoiled by a 
couple of barristers, who seemed rather to 
think themselves in a court of justice than in 
a mixed assembly of persons met only for the 
entertainment of each other. 

Swift had no liking for professed wits. He 
objected to them that their inventions were 
—— on the rack, and that they only 
-watched the conversation for an opportunity 
to display their talents, and say a good 
thing. This is the bane of real sociality ; 
and a few forced jests are a miserable sub- 
stitute for the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul. One wit of the Dean’s acquaintance 
was never easy unless he was allowed to 
dictate and preside; and it will usually be 
found that the jester requires an audience — 
that he takes the initiative, and commands 
attention like the Punch which appears 

fore your windows. But wit ought to 
spring naturally out of the conversation. A 
good bon-mot, like the sparkle from a grind- 
stone, is the casual brilliance of an intellect 
in fruitful activity. Such was the wit of 
Ménage; and such also that of Bacon, 
Cicero, Montesquieu, Johnson, Burke, and 
the many great men who have possessed the 
endowment. The mass of modern “ diners- 
out’? are mere jokers who have some fun 
and great animal spirits. This amount of 
facetiousness is compatible with a very or 
dinary understanding and no attainments. 
Let us again refer to Swift’s high author- 
ity : 

**T have known men happy enough at ridicule 
who upon grave subjects were perfectly stupid; 
of whom Dr. Echard of Cambridge, who writ 
the Contempt of the Clergy, was a great in- 
stance.”” 


Indeed, the Dean went so far as to assert 
that he had never known a wag who was not 
a dunce. The ‘“‘men of wit and pleasure 
about town,’’ as they used to be called, 
though Fielding says the wit had disap- 
peared in his time, and we are inclined to 
add that the pleasure has followed it in ours, 
would seem tv be instances of this, so utterly 
drivelling and so void of all serious purpose 
or sensible application, is much of our current 
satirical literature. 

Of the stock phrases and stereotyped ques- 
tions and answers which were the common 
staple of talk in the reign of Queen Anne 
among non-literary people, who lived in 
what was called the world, Swift gives a 


now used at Court and in the best Com- 
panies in reer 

nothing whic 
culation for at least a hundred years; but 
if the fashionable folks of that day really 
employed one half of the observations he has 
set down, we must confess that we have 
sadly degenerated since, and that our great- 


He professes to record 
had not been in constant cir- 


reat-grandmothers had a larger, richer, and 
ivelier repository than is to be met with 


now. Many of the retorts, apart from their 
antiquity, are pleasant enough : —‘‘ Never- 
out. Here’s poor Mig has not a word to 
throw at a dog. Come, a penny for your 
thoughts. ‘Miss. They are not worth a 
farthing ; for I was thinking of you.” And 
again: ‘‘ Colonel. Is it certain that Sir 
John Blunderbuss is dead at last? Lord 


Sparkish. Yes, or else he’s sadly wrong’d, 
for they have buried him.’’ We are quoting 
from Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Swift; 
and it is singular to come, in Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘ Abbotsford,’’ upon the following 
example of Scott’s own humor in conver- 
sation : 

*‘One morning at breakfast, when Dominie 
Thomson, the tutor, was present, Scott was 
going on with great glee to relate an anecdote 
of the Laird of Macnab, ‘who, poor fellow!’ 
premised he, ‘is dead and gone.’ ‘ Why, Mr. 
Scott,’ exclaimed his good lady, ‘ Macnab ’s not 
dead, is he?’ ‘ Faith, my dear,’ replied Scott, 
with humorous gravity, ‘if he ’s not dead, they 
have done him great injustice, for they ’ve 
buried him.’ The joke passed harmless and 
unnoticed by Mrs. Scott, but hit the poor 
Dominie just as he had raised a cup of tea to his 
lips, causing a burst of laughter which sent half 
of the contents about the table.’’ 


Spence’s memoranda of the conversation 
of Pope and others contain many facts which 
are well worth preserving, but as specimens 
of talk the work cannot rank very high. 
We have come, however, now in Boswell’s 
‘‘ Johnson *’ to the greatest work of the class 
which exists in the world. The ‘‘ Tour to the 
Hebrides’? had shown what was to be ex- 
ted from a man who seems to have been 
tter fitted for his vocation than anybody 
else who ever lived, and whose name has sup- 
_ the English language with a new word. 
very year increases the popularity of Bos- 
well’s * marvellous work. ‘The world will 
some day do more justice to his talents, which 
those who cannot forgive his Toryism are far 
too prone to run down ; for he possessed great 
dramatic talent, great feeling for humor, and 
avery keen perception of all the kinds of 


* It may be added to the merits of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,” that Mr. Croker’s edition of it is beyond ques 
tion the best edited book in the English language. 





curious representation, in his ‘‘ Complete 
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colloquial excellence. With the Cockneys 
and icals, nine tenths of whose affected 
contempt of him rests on the mean founda- 
tion that they dislike the very pardonable 
pride he took in his ancient birth, who would 
condescend to reason? But if any unpre- 
judiced person doubts the real talent required 
for doing what Boswell did, let him make 
the experiment by attempting to describe 
somebody’s conversation himself. Let him 
not fancy that he is pene a trival or 
undignified task ; for which of us, in any 
station, can hope to render a tithe of the ser- 
vice to the world that was conferred on it by 
the Laird of Auchinleck ? 

Johnson’s conversation is the perfection of 
the talk of a man of letters; and if, as we 
believe, the test of Table-Talk be its worthi- 
ness to take a place as literature after its 
immediate effect has been produced, where 
shall we look for its match? It has a style 
of its own, and cannot be imitated without 
absurdity. It isan intermediate somethin 
between literature and conversation, in whic 
it is impossible to separate the share of the 
man of letters from the share of the man of 
the world. He sometimes said things which 
might have been transferred unaltered to his 
*¢ Lives of the Poets,’? and he sometimes 
wrote things which only required the pre- 
liminary ‘“‘ Why, Sir,”’ as wings to send them 
flying through the dining-room of Sir Joshua 
or the drawing-room at Streatham; but 
while in his study he was always more or less 
the scholar, in society he was often a man of 
the world: and his whole life was such an 
union of ‘* Town and Gown ”’ as was perhaps 
never before exhibited by an individual. 

Not without difficulty do we realize the 
impression which his vivid, pithy talk made 
on hisfriends. Weremember nothing which 
better illustrates it than the description by 
Garrick of the talk of Adam Smith : ** What 
do you think,eh? Flabby, isn't it?” The 
word perfectly describes, by opposites, the 
qualities of Johnsonian conversation. It 
spoiled men for everything that was not both 
weighty and smart. It was at once gay and 
potent; its playfulness resembling the rio- 
chetting of sixty-eight pounders, which bound 
like Indian-rubber balls, and yet batter down 
fortresses. Such talk could only come from 
& great, active, practical man. No mere 
scholar, no mere metaphysician, could ever 
have produced it. Johnson’s conversation 
was, however, not suited to general society ; 
but, with all its transcendent merit, had its 
limitations. It had not the winning, easy 
charm of Sir Walter Scott, but was stern and 
logical. 1t kept down all sorts of conversa- 
tional excellence except its own, and gave rise 
afterwards to many inferior copies. Argu- 
ment is seldom tolerable in conversation ; but 





as this propensity of Johnson was easier to 
mimic than his unrivalled faculty of flinging 
out illustrations, men played at “ Johnson 
and Burke ”’ who could ill reach the meanest 
qualities of either. The Edinburgh school 
which followed were a set of argumentative 
declaimers, or men who varied argument only 
by epigram. A perverse disputatiousness 
was seasoned hy an unwholesome smartness. 
The tadiepensable requisite of nature was 
forgotten. These were the men, who, as 
Lockhart tells us, thought Scott’s conversa- 
tion ‘“‘ commonplace ; ”’ the truth being that 
it was rich in ease, sense, and humor; while 
theirs was like the breakfasts in military 
novels, which seem to consist chiefly of de- 
villed kidneys, grilled bones, and other fiery 
and salamandrine elements: 

We have one book of Ana, the ‘* Walpol- 
iana,’’ * which more resembles French works 
of the kind than any other in our literature. 
Nor is this wonderful, since if ever a human 
being dearly loved Ana it was Horace Wal- 
pole, though they are for the most part the 
sweetmeats of literature, and are by no means 
to be made astaple article of dict. Unfortu- 
nately the Walpoliana contains much triv- 
iality about ‘‘ warming-pans that had be- 
longed to Charles the Second,’’ and such con- 
genial subjects; flavored with a kind of 
satirical cynicism against men and man’sna- 
ture, conceived and expressed in a way. to 
make us fancy we are listening to a French 
soubrette who had studied Mandeville’s Fable 
of the Bees. We must add that there are 
anecdotes against the characters of eminent 
individuals totally destitute of truth, yet 
told with a kind of gusto which would be dis- 
agreeable even if they were unquestionably 
veracious. When we add that there are 
some good stories, many of them, however, 
borrowed, and that his peculiar brilliancy is 
shown in some happy bon-mots, we shall 
have said all that the book can fairly claim, 
Like Voltaire and Chesterfield, Walpole both 
wrote and talked wittily. Sydney Smith at 
once occurs as another instance of the com- 
bination. It will almost always be found 
that such wits or talkers are altogether 
greater than those, by no means rare, indi- 
viduals who possess the oral giftonly. Much 
of the charm which belongs to these last is 
found to resolve itself into person and man- 
ner. Ina country, too, like = ey where 
colloquial talent has never had so high a 
place as in other parts of Europe, and where 
consequently it is rarer, it will sometimes 
happen that a man, encouraged by the free- 
dom of the field, devotes himself to it, to the 
exclusion of other pursuits.’ But such disci- 
ples of the ‘ Conversation Sharp” school 
are few. 


* Published in 1799. 
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For the period immediately before the 

t we have the various ‘‘ Conversations ”’ 

of Lord Byron, besides the ever-increasing 
* Memoirs ’’ and “ Diaries,’’ such as those 
of Mackintosh and Moore. Byron was a 
most remarkable talker. “ His more serious 
conversation,” said Shelley, “is a sort of 
intoxication.” That his gayer kind was 
most shrewd, witty, and lively, those who 
most trust to records in the matter can see in 
his Life, and in the work on the subject by 
Lady Blessington. He seems to have talked 
Childe Harold or Don Juan at his pleasure, 
just as he could act either character. He has 
given us his opinion of all the great convers- 
ers of his day: Curran, with his poetic and 
imaginative wildness; De Staél, with her 
ye ee ~ ; Luttrell’s elegant epi- 
m ; udley’s nt pomt; the 
Souvtvial brilliance vf sheridan sin Gia : 


the and ornamentof Moore; and 
the abundant knowledge, the precision, and 
#he modesty of Mackintosh. There was a 


vast deal of splendid talent in England in 
Byron’s time ; and we had better not ask 
too curiously, Who are the men who supply 
its place now ? 

wo remarkable books — Eckermann’s 
“Oonversations with Goethe,’’ and the 
“ Table-Talk ”’ of Coleridge — have appeared 
since Byron’s time. Both are too in 
remembrance todemand much notice. Eck- 
ermann’s shows us that the riches of Goethe’s 
mind flowed as readily from his tongue as 
his pen. He spoke freely on the deepest 
and playfully on the — subjects ; 
®Bometimes saying a wise thing, and some- 
4imes a ‘* good thing.”’ Such a book irre- 
sistibly impresses us as coming fresher from 
the heart than any merely Thterar work. 
Nothing can supersede the value and impor- 
tance of the original forces of nature; and 
' tthe foree of oral communication is one of 
these. 

The conversation of Coleridge—latterly, 
at least— was sometimes of the nature of 
monologue, or even reverie, and cloudy with 
mystic magnificence; but unquestionably 
enough exists in his Table-Talk to prove 
that substantial thought, and free, lucid, 
‘bright-hued expression abounded in his con- 
versation as they abound in his writings. 
We presume to assign it a place among the 
best; yet how few are good books of the 
kind, after all! We have looked for them 
a the records of the wise and the fool- 
ish, the witty and the dull, the famous and 
the little known, and cannot help feeling 
that after all the Literature of Conversation 

lays a poor part in literary history. When 
i Fesusder hen much s talk has been 
lost, while so much bad writing has been 


preserved, we are inclined almost to be 
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angry; and are scarcely consoled by know- 
ing that the spoken vein has mh alto- 
gether failed of its purpose, though it is less 
easy to show the channels by which it has 
enriched humanity than to trace the influence 
of the thought which remains embodied in 
print and paper. 

Conversation is ata low ebb in England 
at present. The higher belles-lettres of an 
age are admitted to be exponents of its man- 
ners, and we find the complaint made by 
Mr. Disraeli, and testified to by Mr. Thack- 
eray. How small a part is played by con- 
versation in our best novels! How rare is 
an elegant and familiar conversational style 
in our contemporary literature, which in 
that respect is fur behind the literature of 
the time of Queen Anne! Who really con- 
verses at a conversazione? and has not Mr. 
Carlyle suggested that each Lion should have 
a label on him, like a decanter, that you 
might learn his name and ascertain those 
pretensions which will certainly not be 
manifested by anything you hear from him? 
The action of the press is one great cause 
of this colloquial inferiority. Newspapers, 
novels, magazines, reviews, ‘‘ Punch,”’ gather 
up the intellectual elements of our life, like 
so many electric machines drawing electricity 
from the atmosphere into themselves. Every- 
thing is recorded and discussed in print, and 
subjects have lost their freshness long before 
friends have assembled for the evening. 
Music is more cultivated, though this is 
rather an effect than a cause—a device to 
fill up a painful vacuity ; dinners are late 
and large, and the ‘‘ Mahogany ”’ is an ex- 
tinct institution. 

For the social dulness of the majority of 
men of letters the author of ‘ Coningsby ”’ 
accounts with a fatal plausibility, when he 
tells us that they hoard their best thoughts 
for their publishers. To this, however, there 
are striking exceptions, and it may be urged 
that some of them are shy. Still, taken alto- 
gether, the genial converse which marked the 
old tavern life— 


‘* ___. those lyric feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the triple Tun’ — Herrick. 


—the life led in rare Ben’s time, then in 
Steele’s, afterwards in Boswell’s — belongs 
to tradition and to the past. Here and 
there, among authors, there is a diseur de 
bon-mots; but he is talked of as an excep 
tion and a wonder, just as here and there, 
among the circles of high Whiggery, there 
is a conversationist of the old Mackintosh 
school, lettered, luminous, and long-memo- 
ried. But these are the remains of the last 
generation, and where are their rising suc 





cessors ? 























TABLE-TALK. 


Where there is talk of a superior charac- 
ter, it ap to affect the epigrammatic 
form; and this is an unhealthy sign. If 
there were no other objection, how rarely can 
it avoid that appearance of self-consciousness 
and effort which is fatal to all elegance and 
ease! The epigrammatic is a valuable ele- 
ment, but should never predominate ; since 
good conversation flows from a happy union 
of all the powers. To approximate to this, 
a certain amount of painstaking is neces- 
sary ; and though artifice is detestable, we 
must submit that talk may be as legitimate- 
ly made a subject of care and thought as any 
other part of a man’s humanity, and that it 
is ridiculous to send your mind abroad ina 
state of slovenliness while you bestow on 
your body the most refined care. 

We have no wish to let loose a troop of 
‘Conversation Browns’’ on the dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms of England. On 
the contrary, we feel monary the social 
misery which a single Bore, with a powerful 
memory and a fluent tongue, can inflict on a 
large and respectable private circle. Com- 
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pared with such a pest the worst book is a 
trifle, since it can be laid on the shelf; but 
he — how can he be ejected? You cannot, 
like Sir Philip Francis, take him by the 
throat; you can only have recourse to the 
mingled resignation and pleasantry which 
Horace exhibited in a similarly terrible posi- 
tion in the Sacred Way; for the Bore was 
‘‘known to the ancients’’—as when was 
he not known ? —and in all ages has honest- 
ly believed himself a very entertaining fel- 
low. Alas! he must learn to be silent be 
fore he can learn to talk ; the old crop must 
be pared from the soil and burnt, the ground 
must be well broken up, carefully tilled, and 
entirely re-sown, before he can become a pro- 
fitable member of society. But as this is 
discipline which could only be practised by 
the wise, and is beyond the capacity of a 
prater, we must be content with recommend- 
ing to him, and even this we are sure in 
vain, the remark of an old writer, that na- 
ture has created man with two ears and but 
one tongue, 





Tae “ Ricnt’’ anv “ Lerr’’ Hanp. — Is it 
really a physiological fact, that men naturally 
use the right hand in preference to the left? Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, in his Psychological Inqui- 
ries, p. 203, speaks of it as an instinct. He even 
suggests that it is probable it is ‘* an original 
instinct,’’ adding : 

*¢The reason of our being endowed with this 
particular instinct is sufficiently obvious. How 
much inconvenience would arise, where it is nec- 
essary for different individuals to co-operate in 
manual operations, if some were to use one hand 
and some the other ! ’”’ 


The truth of this last remark is obvious enough; 
but unless medical men can show some anatomical 
difference between the hands (which of course 
would settle the doubt at once), we suspect that 
& jury of nurses and mothers would draw a 
very different conclusion from Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s. They would aver that the use of the 
right hand is a thing which bas to be taught 
from babyhood ; that if a rattle were offered to 
an infant, it would just as naturally take it in 
the left hand as in the right, and that it is only 
because nurses and mothers are perpetually 
counteracting the natural propensity to use both 
hands indifferently, that the use of the right by 
ae is ever acquired. Children of four or 

ve years old, even, will constantly forget, and 
offer the left hand in shaking hands—a mistake 
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which every kind friend of the family corrects 
with a joke. What, therefore, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie calls an ‘‘ obvious reason ’’ for the ‘* in- 
stinct,’’? may possibly be rather an obvious rea- 
son for the ‘‘ teaching.’? The etymology of the 
word right also, as applied to hand, would seem 
to iniply that that is the hand ruled or ordered 
for more especial use. 

None but a medical man can, however, pro- 
nounce positively as to any original difference in 
the hands. We therefore make the inquiry, as 
it is one certainly worth consideration. More- 
over, we should like to know that Sir Benjamin 
Brodie is not putting off his readers with mere 
drawing-room philosophy — teaching pretty in- 
ferences of the cause of our being endowed by 
the Author of all good with a ‘‘ particular in- 
stinct,’’ when there really seems to be doubt as 
to whether there is any instinct at all in the 
matter. — WVotes and Queries. 





Basy vseD AS AN ApsEcTIVE. — To some in- 
stances adduced from Shakspeare, add, as proof 
of its being colloquially so used, the way in 
which fond king Jamie spoke of his son as Baby 
Charles. — Letters in Dalrymple’s Fortunes 
of Nigel, passim. — Notes and Queries. 


[We desire to add our testimony to this usa 


We have heard it about 713 times. — Living 
Age.) 
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From The Times. 
THE CODEX VATICANUS. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — Your paper is a medium of commu- 
nication upon almost all subjects ; will you, 
therefore, permit me to occupy a little part 
of it, just to ask a question, and to give a 
few reasons for doing so ? 

Will the Roman Catholic Church, through 
its appropriate officers, permit the Coder 
Vaticanus, No. 1209, now at Rome, to be 
photographed ? 

I am induced to ask this question for the 
following reasons : . 

The Roman Church was the first to print 
the Greek Testament. At first it was circu- 
lated privately, but was afterwards pub- 
lished. In the meanwhile the edition pre- 

by Erasmus made its appearance. 

The Codex Vaticanus is, probably, the old- 
est Greek MS. of the Scriptures extant. 
The second volume contains the whole of the 
New Testament, with the exception of a few 
verses ; and many biblical critics attach 
prime importance to it. 

The Roman Church has, by Cardinal Ca- 
raffa, already printed and published the Old 
Testament according to this MS., and has 

rmitted several collations of the New. 

I do not think exposing the manuscript to 
the light, however strong it might be, would 
injure it. Whether it would sustain injury 
in the process necessary to bring it under the 
light, is a point upon which I cannot offer an 
opinion, but probably some of your readers 
who have seen this precious document will. 

If once carefully photographed, that would 
render future collation unnecessary, except 
in rare instances, and prevent what is called 
tracing — a manual labor not always correct, 
as proved by facts, and one ana ¢ think al- 
ways, though but in a small degree some- 
times, injurious to the MS. 

The published collations of Mico and Birch 
= latter is imperfect, omitting Luke and 
-dohn) have been carefully compared with 
each other by Dr. Tecgelies, and they are 
found to differ in nearly 2000 places. 

Those who love God’s Holy Word would 
cheerfully bear the expense, — probably the 
Bible Society would like to ; pera Oxford 
or Cambridge would. All these ove will- 
dangly done good service in the cause of sacred 
literature before now. 

If one manuscript can be photographed 
successfully, and that an ancient one, nearly 
all might ; and then learned bodies and own- 
ers of private collections of MSS. might ex- 
change copies, justuas casts of Flora and 
‘Fauna are now exchanged by the Museums 
of Europe. 

Will the secretary or librarian of sqpe 
literary body of standing and reputawon 
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ut himself in communication with the 
ibrarian of the Vatican, and ask if what I 
propose may be done? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuomas E. Tuoressy, 
34 Mecklenburg Square, Nov. 16, 1855. 





Sm, —In common, I am sure, with many 
of your readers, [ feel great interest in Mr. 
Thoresby’s letter, and very thankful to your- 
self for giving it to the public. 

About a year and a half ago, when in 

Rome, I had the honor of an introduction to 
the celebrated scholar the Cardinal Angelo 
Mai. In the course of conversation, he 
asked me questions as to the state of the 
Codex Alexandrinus in the British Museum ; 
and, on my remarking on my disappoint- 
ment at not being able to see the Coder 
Vaticanus at the great library, he explained 
that it was in consequence of his being en- 
gaged in preparing an edition of it himself; 
and that it was, of course, obliged to be 
— at his palace. 

‘he learned Cardinal proceeded to open a 
large, strong chest, from which he took an 
elaborately-worked iron coffer, containing 
this most precious manuscript. Observin 
that the greater part thus far published 
was unsatisfactory and contradictory, he said 
that he was occupying his leisure by editing 
it page by page, line by line, letter by letter ; 
that he had entertained serious thoughts of 
having a fount of type cast in fac-simile, in 
the same manner as Dr. Woide had for the 
Codex Alexandrinus ; but the difficulties 
were so great, he had abandoned the idea. 
I then suggested the making a fac-simile of 
the whole in lithography, page by page, as 
Mr. Arden had done for the Orations of Hy- 
perides he discovered at Thebes. This could 
easily have been done, as the manuscript is 
in such a state of preservation that the 
greater portion would have borne the trans- 
fer-paper without the slightest danger of in- 
jury. The learned Cardinal assured me he 
would think very seriously of this suggestion, 
and directed his secretary to send to London 
for a copy of Mr. Arden’s book. 

I should be very glad to know whether 
this great and good man took any steps in 
tue matter before his death; at any rate, 
how far he had proceeded with the edition 
he actually had in hand. I may remark 
that on quitting the palace the secretary re- 
marked, with a smile, he wondered where 
the Cardinal’s ‘leisure’ was to be found, 
as he always commenced at daybreak, and 
frequently labored till past midnight. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very faithfully 
yours, Artnaur AsmpPitTEL. 





2 Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, , 
Nov. 17, 1855. 
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Sm, —I thank you for your courtesy in so 
promptly publishing my former letter on Sat- 
urday morning last. 

A few hours after it appeared, I had the 
honor of receiving a private letter from a gen- 
tleman, informing me there would be no dif- 
ficulty about funds — that, in fact, they were 
ready. 

I consider the letter of Mr. Ashpitel, in 
your impression of yesterday, of great impor- 
tance, as proving the three following things: 

That in the judgment of that distinguished 
man, Cardinal Mai, ‘‘ the greater part that 
had been published ’’ of the Codex Vaticanus 
‘‘was unsatisfactory and contradictory ; ”’ 
the Cardinal was not alone in his opinion, 
and it did not die with him ; that the Cardi- 
nal himself labored hard to give the world a 
faithful copy of the MS. — he was ‘ editing 
it page by page, line by line, letter by letter ’ 
—from which I infer the Roman Catholic 
authorities are favorable to its publication ; 
and that those who have charge of the MS. 
are conscious of its great value —it was taken 
out of an “‘ iron coffer,’’ which was deposited 
in ‘“‘a large strong chest.’? My anxiety 
would be sonoldanaty diminished if I were 
assured, on sufficient evidence, that the chest 
and coffer are fireproof. 

One word in my letter of the 16th inst. 
conveys an incorrect opinion as to the com- 
pleteness of the MS. I fear it will be found 
that at least the pastoral epistles are gone. 
It is affirmed, on good authority, they were 
there once. Where are theynow? Has the 
MS. been wilfully mutilated? Wolf cut 
out with a knife two pieces from G and H 
Seidelii MSS. once in his possession, and sent 
the pieces to Bentley, which pieces were after- 
wards found by Dr. Tregelles in the library 
if Trinity College, Cambridge. Can the lost 
parts of the MS. in question be found? 

There are twelve leaves, forming originally 
a valuable fragment of the Gospels: they are 
now separated : we have four of them here 
in London; there are six, others in Rome ; 
and the remaining two are at Vienna. Has 
anything similar to this happened to the lost 
parts of the Vatican MS.?" Did the Com- 
plutensian editors touch it ? Will the Vatican 
speak, and tell us the exact state of the case, 
and what it intends to do? 

I wish to keep before the mind of some of 
your readers that what I propose is not a 
collation, transcript, or tracing, but a photo- 
graph of the Coder Vaticanus. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuomas E. Tuoressy. 
34 Mecklenburgh Syuare, 
Nov. 21, 1855. 





Str, — Besides Mr. Thoresby’s letter, which | 
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several anxious inquiries from gentlemen who 
take an interest in this important matter, 
and in consequence I venture once more'to 
trespass, as shortly as I can, upon your valu- 
able columns. ; 

In answer to Mr. Thoresby’s inquiry, I 
suppose the MS. has now most probably been 
returned to the Vatican since the Cardinal’s 
decease. Every precaution there is taken 
against fire, and as the floors are all either 
of marble, or the composition called pavi- 
mento Veneziano (a sort of marble mosaic), 
and as the little fire that is wanted there is 
generally supplied by portable bracieri (the 
ancient foculus), there is not much fear of 
accident in this way. 

I cannot say whether or not the authorities 
are favorable to the publication of the MS. : 
the Cardinal evidently was at work upon it 
alone and unassisted ; he did not consider his 
exertions part of his public duties, but a 
labor of love of his own. 

Could I have foreseen that that great man 
would have been so soon taken from us, I 
should have endeavored to have noted down 
as full an account as possible of the MS.~ It 
formerly had been, I was told, separated into 
two volumes: when I saw it, it formed one 
large thick octavo. It is incomplete at the 
beginning and end, having lost about half 
the book of Genesis, and nearly all the 
Apocalypse. This last is supplied by another 
hand, in cursive Greek, of the date probabl 
of the tenth century. As I remember, it 
contains one or two of the smaller books of 
the Apocrypha, but not the books of the 
Maccabees. 

The Gospels and Epistles seem, as nearly 
as I could judge, to be tolerably complete. 
The celebrated verse in the First Epistle of 
St. John, as is well known, is not in the 
text. I saw nothing of the Epistles of 
Barnabas, Polycarp, Clemens Romanus, the 
Pastor of Hermas, nor any of the writings 
of that period. 

I asked particularly whether it was known 
that the MS. had come under the notice of 
the Complutensian editors, when Cardinal 
Mai said it was universally believed at Rome 
that every MS. of any value whatever, 
through all Italy, had been carefully exam- 
ined by Cardinal Ximenes or his assistants ; 
that knowing, even as early as the time of 
Origen, the Greek text had been corrupted 
by the Gnostics, and later by the Arians, 
that scholar had made the most careful selec- 
tion he could from these MSS., and he had 
borrowed and conveyed them to Alcala for 
the purpose of collation, and for correcting 
his celebrated Polyglott, and with the inten- 
tion of afterwards returning the MSS. to 
their respective owners; that it was gener- 


you have so kindly given, f have received| ally stated, after the publication of the Poly- 
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glott, the most precious MSS., by the error 
of a servant, were sold, instead of a quantity 
of waste-paper—some say to a maker of 
fireworks ; and it is for this reason there is 
such a paucity of early codices of the sacred 
Seriptures. 
ith regard to the date, the Cardinal 
inted out a note at the end of one of the 
ks —a sort of colophon— which states 
it was transcribed a. p. 70; but this, I ven- 
ture to observe, would prove that the Chris- 
tian era was used as a means of computation 
even before the siege of Jerusalem. He 
considered, however, the MS. could not be 
later than the midcle of the second cen- 
tury. 

In reply to questions as to the Orations 
of Hyperides—the notes and illustrations 
were by the Rey. Churchill Babington, the 

‘ac-similes by Messrs. Netherclift and Dur- 

her; they show the smallest mark and 
every flaw in the papyrus, and are equal, if 
not superior, to the best fac-similes of the 
French. The book was published by sub- 
scription, and I believe is now very scarce. 
Mr. Arden, no question, has the lithographic 
stones, and with his usual courtesy would, 
4 doubt, permit some copies to be taken 
oH. 

With many thanks for the kind communi- 
cations of several photographers, I fear it 
would be necessary to reduce the page so 
much to getaclear image in the camera, 
that the text would be scarcely legible. A 

marto page of uncial Greek, reduced to 
three or four inches square, would, I fear, be 
of little practical utility. It would, how- 
ever, be very easy to try the experiment on 
some other MS. I _ also, it would be 
necessary to strain the and get it per- 
fectly fat, or the curl of lhe mr a weal 
alter the focus and distort the image. Once 
more apologizing for taking up so much of 
your valuable columns, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 
Arraur AsHPITEL. 
2 Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, 
Nov. 23. } 

Sm,—In common with many others, I 
feel a very deep interest in the proposition 
of Mr. Thores ys that the New Testament 
a of the Vatican MS. should be photo- 

hed. 

Umoy, perhaps, be allowed to add some 
particulars to what has already appeared in 

our columns, partly in correction of what 

been stated, and partly in reply to in- 
quities that have been made. 
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The New Testament is not now a separate 
volume, but it and the Septuagint are all 
bound in one; and this is as it should be, 
for they are all one MS. 

The Codex exhibits no trace of intentional 
mutilation. It is true that the Epistles of 
St. Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
are wholly wanting, as well as the Apoca- 
lypse, so far as the ancient writing is con- 
cerned ; but this arises from the MS. having 
been injured atyboth ends, so that in the be- 
ginning the ter part of Genesis is gone, 
and in the New Testament the old writin 
breaks off in Hebrews ix. As the pastora. 
epistles, in the arrangement of old Greek 
MSS., stand after that to the Hebrews, they 
are thus of necessity wanting. Not so, how- 
ever, the Catholic Epistles, which occupy 
their usual Greek location, after the Acts 
and before Romans. 

A later hand has remedied the defects in 

rt, after a manner, by prefixing the miss- 
ing part of Genesis, inserting a portion lost 
from the Psalms, and adding the latter part 
of the Hebrews, and the Book of Revelation, 

If the testimony of one who has examined 
and collated rong f almost every known 
ancient Greek MS. of the New Testament, 
is needed to show the importance of this pro- 
posed step, then let me add, that I believe 
the carrying out of Mr. Thoresby’s prop- 
osition would be one of the greatest services 
that could be rendered to textual criticism ; 
and no one could feel more deeply obliged 
to him than myself. In my Account of the 
Printed Text of the Greek New Testament 
(page 156), I have mentioned the pains and 
trouble which I took in the hope of obtain- 
ing the readings accurately of this most im- 
portant MS. 

The MS. ought to be examined as well as 
photographed ; because the manner in which 
the letters have been traced over again by a 
later hand is such, that here and there im- 
plicit dependence on the photographed copy 
might lead to inattention as to the faint, 
pale, original reading. 

If any one who used the photographed 
copy were properly on his guard, by such 
places having been noticed, then the work 
proposed by Mr. Thoresby would be satisfac- 
tory in the extreme. 

te at Cambridge, about a month ago, 
a beautiful photograph of one page of the 
Codex Augiensis lying in the als. itself, in 
the library of Trinity College. 

Your obedient servant, 
S. P. TrecELLes. 

6 Portland Square, a ' 


ov. 23. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
HOW I GREW INTO AN OLD MAID. 


We were three of us at home—I, Lucy, 
and little Mary. Mary was, by many years, 
the younger, for three, two brothers and a 
sister, had died between her and Lucy. Only 
one brother was left to us, and he was the 
eldest, two years older thang My mother’s 
income was sufficient for comfort, though we 
had to practise much economy while Alfred 
was at college. 

He came home to us to pass the last vaca- 
tion before taking orders, but not alone. We 
had walked into the village to meet the stage- 
coach, and when it came and he jumped 
down, a gentleman about his own age fol- 
lowed him. ‘ My friend George Archer,”’ he 
said; ‘‘ you have heard me speak of him. 
And you, George,” he added, ‘“‘ have heard 
of my sisters. ‘These are two of them, Hes- 
ter and Lucy.” - 

What a handsome man he was, this stran- 
ger! Tall, fair, gentlemanly; with a low, 
sweet voice, and a winning manner. He is 
often in my mind’s eye even now as he looked 
that day, though so many, many years have 
gone by. 

We must all of us, I believe, have our 
romance in life, and mine had come for me 
before those holidays were over. A woman, 
to love entirely, must be able to look up to 
the object of her affections, and none can 
know with what reverence I regarded him. 
Had one demanded of me, Did perfection lie 
in mortal man? I should have pointed to 
George Archer. The tricks that our fond 
imaginations play us! But do not think I 
loved him unsought. No, no. He asked for 
me of my mother, and we began to talk about 
our plans. 

She had no objection to give me to him. 
He had won all our hearts, and hers amongst 
the rest. He was indeed one of the most 
attractive of men. I thought so then, and 
now that I can judge dispassionately, I think 
so still. But she said we might have long to 
wait. I had my five hundred pounds, but he 
had nothing save a prospect of a curacy, and 
he was not yet in orders. 

Our good old rector, Mr. Coomes, had 
promised to take my brother as curate. He 
Was getting feeble and required one, and we 
were delighted at the prospect of having 
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Alfred near us, I don’t know who first 
hinted that this plan might be changed — J 
did not: but it came to be whispered that 
instead of Alfred Halliwell’s becoming curate 
of Seaford, it would be George Archer. My 
mother spoke to me. She did not like it: she 
had set her heart on having Alfred settled 
with us. My brother, light-hearted, good- 
natured, was ready to sacrifice anything for 
his friend and favorite sister. My mother sajd 
very little: I believe she thought she could 
not, consistently with the courtesy and 
manners due to a guest. J might, but I 
would not! Selfish! selfish! 

The time came, and they were ordained 
together. The Reverend Alfred Halliwell 
was appointed to a curacy in a remote dis- 
trict of North Wales, and the Reverend George 
Archer to Seaford. 

He came. 
Sunday i in Lent, the Sunday preceding Pag- 
sion week. Seaford church, standing midway 
between the village and the gates of Seaford 
Park, was a small, unpretending edifice, with 
only one monument inside it, and one hand- 
some pew, and they pertained to the Karls of 
Seaford. As we walked into church that 
morning I could not look up, but I saw by 
intuition that he was in the reading-desk, and 
the rector in his pew. Mr. Coomes, thas 
day, was but one of the congregation. 

He began the service, and we stood up. 
It is one of the few remembered moments of 
agitation in my life: my breath came fast, 
I saw nothing, and my fuce was white as the 
snow outside —for it was a very early Easter 
that year, and snow lay on the ground. In 
my foolish fancy, I thought every one must 
be looking at me—as if the congregation, in 
their curiosity to listen to him, could think 
of me! It was a persuasive voice, low and 
silvery, and, though it did not tremble, I saw, 
in the first glance I stole at him, that he was 
nervous in his new position, for his bright 
color went and came. 

When I gathered courage to look around, 
I for the moment forgot him, and everything 
else, in astonishment. Against the wall, 
under the one monument, facing the side of 
the pulpit, was the pew of the Earls of Sea- 
ford, with its brass rods and crimson curtains. 
During the time we had lived at rd 
(four years it was, then, ever since my fa 
death) that pew had always been empty, and 





now it was occupied! Standing at the top- 


He read himself in on the last: 
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was a young lady, just budding into woman- 
hood, very beautiful; at the end, next us, 
was a man of fifty, short, but of noble pres- 
ence, with a wrinkled brow and gray hair ; 
and, standing between these two, were four 
lads, of various ages, from ten to sixteen or 
seventeen. Her eyes were fixed on his face, 
George Archer’s, and I could not take mine 
from hers. It was the sweetest face I had 
ever seen, with its exquisite features, its deli- 
cate bloom, and its dark, spiritual-looking 
eyes ; it is the sweetest face that ever rises to 
my memory. I glanced round at the large 
pew at the back, near the door; it was filled 
with male and female servants, some of them 
in the Seaford livery, and I knew then that 
that was the Earl of Seaford, his sons, and 
his daughter, the Lady Georgina. 

The prayers and communion were over, the 

clerk gave out the psalm, and Mr. Archer 
went into the vestry. He came out in his 
new black gown, his sermon in his hand. 
Tall and noble he looked; but he was cer- 
tainly nervous, else what made him tread 
upon his gown, and stumble, as he went up 
the pulpit steps? I was not superstitious 
then, in my careless inexperience, else I might 
have looked upon that stumble as a bad omen. 
After he had knelt down and risen up again, 
he moved the cushion before him, a little to 
the right, towards the earl’s pew; not so as 
to turn even his side to the congregation, but 
that all present might, so far as possible, be 
brought face to face with him. ‘‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” That text, his, 
that first day, stands out, on my memory, 
distinct and alone; not, I greatly fear, so 
much from its divine words of inexpressible 
consolation, as from its association with him. 
O the need, the need we all have of pardon, 
‘for the earthly follies and vanities our hearts 
are wont to indulge in! 
_ My mother had invited him to dinner that 
day, and we thought— I did — that he would 
walk home from church with us. But we 
had been in half an hour, and the dinner was 
Waiting to beserved, when he came. Lord 
Seaford had detained him in the vestry. 

‘*T was surprised to see them,”’ remarked 
my mother. ‘‘I thought they were not in 


Eagpod.” a 

They have been abroad three years, the 
earl told me,’’ said Mr. Archer. ‘He in- 
vited me to the castle, said Lady Seaford 









would be glad to see me, but she was a great 
invalid.” 

“ A very fine family,” resumed my mother 
‘The daughter is beautiful.” 

“Ts she?”’ said Mr. Archer. 

*‘ Did you not think so!” 

**To tell you the truth,” he said, smiling, 
“*T was thinking more about myself, and the 
impression J made, than taking in any im- 
pression likely?to be made upon me. My 
thoughts were running on whether I pleased 
Mr. Coomes and the congregation.” 

**T only trust Alfred will succeed as well,” 
returned my mother, with tears in her eyes. 
“Was it your own sermon?” 

** Tt was indeed,” he said, earnestly. ‘TI 
have written many. I used to write them 
for practice at college.” 

O those Sundays! —for my mother often 
invited him—their peaceful happiness will 
never be erased from my memory. The in- 
tense, ecstatic sense of joy they reflected on 
my heart, is a thing to be remembered in si- 
lence now, as it was borne then. 

We went to church that evening, and I 
attended better than in the morning: more 
courage had come tome. The family from 
the castle were not there. After service he 
overtook us in the churchyard, and drew my 
arm within his. I think my mother expected 
him to walk with her, for she was quite of 
the old school, and very particular with us. 
However, she walked on with Lucy, and we 
followed, he pressing my hand in the dark 
night. 

“* Hester, dearest,”” he whispered, “shall 
I dot” 

**Dot” I repeated, scarcely heeding what 
he meant, in my weight of happiness. For 
it was the first time I had walked thus famil- 
iarly with him. 

‘Shall I do for a clergyman, think you? 
Shall I read and preach well enough for 
them?’’ 

He knew he would, there was conscious 
triumph in his voice as he spoke: what need 
to give him my assurance? Yet I tried to 
speak a timid word of congratulation. 

He clasped me closer to him, he held my 
hand with a deeper pressure, he halted in the 
narrow path, and, raising my face to his, 
kissed it lovingly. ‘‘O Hester, my dearest, 
how happy we are in each other! ’’ he mur- 
mured, “how bright will be our future! ” 

Just then, my mother called out to us. 
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Perhaps she missed the echo of our footsteps, 
perhaps she thought we were lingering too 
far behind. ‘‘ Mr. Archer, are you and Hes- 
ter not walking slowly? It is very cold.” 
So he raised his face from mine, and we went 
on, close to my mother and Lucy. 

O, let me believe that he did indeed love 
me! I am an old woman now, and have 
struggled through a lonely life, carrying with 
me a bruised heart. But let me still believe 
that my dream was real, that, during its 
brief lasting, George Archer’s love for me 
was pure and true! 

My brother fell ill in June. He had been 
ailing ever since he went down to Wales. 
The weather, when he travelled, was severe, 
the place bleak, and he wrote us word that 
the cold seemed, from the first, to have struck 
on his chest, and settled there. In June he 
grew worse, and wanted my mother to go 
down. 

“T shall send you instead, Hester,” she 
said, after considering over his letter. ‘I 
cannot go and leave you children here alone.’ 

I looked up to remonstrate, feeling the hot 
color flush into my face. What! send me 
away from him, miles and miles, where I 
could never see him, hear his voice, listen 
for his step? But a better feeling came over 
me, and the hasty words died on my lips: 
how could I refuse to comfort my sick brother * 

“Hester is thinking of Mr. Archer,” 
laughed Lucy. ‘‘ Now, Hester, don’t deny 
it, I can see it in your face. Look at it, 
mamma. She is indignant that any one 
should be so unfeeling as to banish her from 
Seaford.’”’ 

‘* Hester must remember that she is, in a 
remote degree, the cause of this illness of 
Alfred’s. Had he been curate here, his in- 
disposition would have been well attended to 
at first, and cured before now. It is only 
neglect that has suffered it to get ahead.” 

Her tone was mild, but conscience smote 
me. Lucy saw my downcast look. 

“Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ let me go to Alfred 
instead of Hester.’’ 

My mother shook her head. ‘It is not 
only that Hester is older than you, Lucy, but 
she has a steadiness of character and manner 
which you want. I can trust her to travel 
alone ; you are too giddy.” 

“Why, you know we always said Hester 
was cut out for an old maid, with her starched 
notions and sober ways,”’ retorted Lucy, who 





was feeling angry. ‘I’m sure it is a mistake 
her being married.” 

‘A very good mistake,” said my mother, 

George Archer spoke much with me of 
his prospects, before I left. Ie was all 
buoyancy and hope, as youth is sure to be. 
He was indulging a chimera— though net 
ther of us thought it one, then —that the 
Earl of Seaford, who had been remarkably 
friendly with him, during his fortnight’s stay, 
might perhaps give him a living. The family 
had gone to town, after Easter, for the 
season, and for Lady Georgina’s presentation. 
And we heard that she bore away the palm 
of beauty at the drawing-room, that George 
the Fourth, sated though he was with ladies’ 
charms, had spoken publicly of her exceeding 
loveliness. 

I found Alfred very ill. But it was as my 
mother thought—what he chiefly wanted 
was care—he called it ‘‘ coddling.’”’ It has 
pleased God, in His infinite wisdom, to allot 
to us all some especial talent of usefulness, 
and I think that my humble one lies in being 
a good nurse, in an aptness for soothing and 
attending on the sick. Alfred lodged with 
an overseer and his wife (the man had some- 
thing to do with mines), and though they 
were attentive to him, in their rough, free 
way, they had no idea of those cares and 
precautions necessary in illness. There is no 
need, however, to linger over this part of my 
story. With the aid of warm weather, and 
the blessing of Onz who helps in time.of 
need, I got Alfred round again. By the end 
of August he was quite well, and I went back 
to Seaford. 

It was a long journey for me: travelling 
in those days was not what it is now: but I 
halted at Shrewsbury. We had some very 
distant acquaintances living there, of whom 
we knew little more than the name, but my 
mother wrote to them to receive me, which 
they kindly did for a night both going and 
returning. I left Shrewsbury early in the 
morning, and reached Seaford about eight in 
the evening. 

I never doubted that George Archer would 
be waiting for me, but when we arrived, and 
they came flocking round the coach-door, he 
was not there. Mamma, Lucy, and Mary, 
but no George., It was a lovely summer's 
night, the harvest moon near the full, But a 
dark shade seemed to have fallen on my 
spirit. 
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When the heart truly loves, it is always 
timid, and I did not inquire after him. Yet 
we talked a great deal during our walk home, 
and at supper. Chiefly about Alfred: the 
gituation of his home, the sort of people with 
whom he lived, his parish duties, the family 
at Shrewsbury, all sort of things; it seemed 
they could never be tired of asking me ques- 
tions, one upon another, But when Lucy 
and I went up to our bedroom for the night, 
I put on an indifferent manner, and asked if 
they saw much of Mr. Archer. 

“* Not so much as when you were at home, 
of course,’ laughed Lucy ; “his attraction 
was gone. And, latterly, very little indeed. 
Since the Seafords came, he is often with 
them. And he is reading with Lord Sale and 
Master Harry Seaford. They go to him every 

** Are the Seafords at the castle, then?” 

“They came in July. Parliament rose 
early, the king went to Brighton, and all the 
» gpandees followed his example of leaving 
town ; we get all the ‘ fashionable intelli- 

’ here now, Hester.’’ 

“* Did he know I was expected to-night? ’’ 

“The king!” 

“Don’t joke, Lucy, [am tired. You know 
I meant Mr. Archer. ’’ 

** Yes, he knew it. We met him this 
morning, and Mary told him, and I wonder 
be did not go with us to meet the coach. 
Perhaps he is dining at the castle ; the earl 
asks him sometimes, Very dangerous to 
throw him into the society of that resplen- 
dent Lady Georgina.” 

“* Dangerous ¢ ”’ 

“ Well, it would be, I should say, if he 
were not cased round with your armor.” 

“How much more nonsense, Lucy! One 
so high and beautiful as Lady Georgina !” 

“That’s just it, her beauty,” laughed 
Lucy. ‘I'll defy the lowliest curate in the 
church to be brought within its radius and 
not be touched with it. Nevertheless, I 
suppose you ’ll have your adorer here to-mor- 
row morning, as constant as ever.” 

It was the morrow morning when he 
came. No one wasin the room when he 
entered, and he strained me to his breast, 
and kissed me tenderly. ©, my two months’ 
absence were amply repaid by his looks and 
words of love ! 

“I thought to have seen you last night,”’ 


I whispered. 
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** So did I, Hester. I had been copying 
some music for Lady Georgina Seaford, and 
went to the castle with it, after dinner: and 
the countess and some of them kept me talk- 
ing till past ten. I was thunderstruck when 
I took out my watch, for I did not think I 
had been there an hour.’’ 

In his coveted presence, with his tender 
words, with his looks of love, how could I 
conjure up uneasy thoughts? And what 
grated on my feelings in this last speech I 
drove away. 

My mother had made acquaintance with 
the housekeeper at the castle, a Mrs. Stan- 
nard, a kindly gentlewoman. She had been 
to tea once or twice, and it was from her 
Luey got what she called her ‘ fashionable 
intelligence.” One morning, about a week 
after I got home, she came in and asked if I 
would like to go to the castle and teach Eng- 
lish to the little Lady Ellen Seaford. 

I was electrified — frightened — at the 
proposal, and she proceeded to explain to my 
mother. This little child, the youngest of 
the family, had a Swiss governess, but just 
now had no one to teach her English. Lady 
Seaford was lamenting this, in the hearing 
of Mrs. Stannard, and the latter thought of 
me. 

“Tam not competent to be a governess ; 
I don’t know anything; I never learnt a 
note of music,’’ I breathlessly interrupted. 

‘Tt is only for English, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Stannard; ‘you are quite competent 
to that. They don’t want music or any 
accomplishment. Your going to the castle 
for two or three hours a day would be like 
pastime, and you would be paid well.” 

So it was decided that I should go, each 
day, from half-past two to five, to give Lady 
Ellen Seaford English lessons, and I entered 
on my duties on the following Monday. 

I went up to the castle with fear and 
trembling, wondering what real lords and 
ladies were like, in social intercourse, and 
how they would accost me, and whatever I 
should answer ; wondering whether I should 
have to sit in a saloon, all gilding and mir- 
rors. The goose I was! The school-room 
was plain, almost bare, and the lords and 
ladies were just like other people ; the younger 
ones free and und¢eremonious in their speech 
and manners to each other, as we children 
were at home. 


The countess was a tall, stately woman, 
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quiet and reserved. None of her children 
resembled her but Viscount Sale. She was 
wrapped in athick shawl, though the day 
was hot, and looked ill. One day, in that 
first week, I think it was on the Wednesday, 
Lady Georgina came into the room while the 
little girl was reading to me, and I rose up 
and curtseyed. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” she said, in 
® pleasant careless tone. ‘ Miss Halliwell, I 
presume. Has my sister nearly finished 
reading ¢”” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Lady Ellen, shutting 
the book of her own accord. ‘‘I have read a 
page, and that’s enough. The words are 
hard, and I don’t like it.’’ 

The child had not read half enough, but 
I doubted whether it was my place to differ 
from her; and, at that early stage, did not 
presume to do so. I stood in hesitation. 

**Miss Halliwell,’’ said Lady Georgina, 
bringing forward a huge portfolio, ‘‘ do you 
know how to mount handscreens? Look at 
this pair I have begun. I am not making a 
good job of them. Can you help me! 
Mademoiselle knows no more about it than 
this child, Ellen, let my paintings alone.’’ 

As it happened, I did know something 
about mounting drawings on cardboard, orna- 
menting screens with gilt flowers, and such 
like, though I did not pretend to draw, never 
having been taught. But I must bave had 
some taste for it; for, when a child, I would 
spend hours copying the landscapes on an 
old china tea-set, and any other pretty view 
that fell in my way. George Archer once 
found one of my old drawings, and kept 
it, i, saying he should keep it forever. Ah 


“tT told Lady Georgina I thought I could 
assist her, but that the little girl had only just 
begun her studies, 

‘0, her studies are of no consequence for 
one day,’’ she remarked, in a peremptory tone. 
“Nelly, dear, go to Mademoiselle: my com- 
pliments, and I am monopolizing Miss Halli- 
well this afternoon.” 

The child went out of the room, glad to 
be dismissed. She disliked learning English, 
and had told me her French was less difficult 
to hee. 


“Do you cut the gilt paper out on a 
trencher or with scissors!’’ asked Lady 
Georgina. ‘‘ For the flowers, I mean.” 


Before I could answer, a merry-looking boy 





of fifteen, or rather more, looked into the 
room, and then sprang in. It was the Honor- 
able Harry Seaford. | 

“‘T say, Georgy, are you in this place? I 
have been all over the house after you. Who 
was to think you had turned schoolgirl again ? 
What are you up to here?” 

“Why do you ask?” inquired Lady 
Georgina, without raising her head from the 
screens. 

“* Papa wants to know if you mean to ride 
with him this afternoon, and he sent me to 
find you.” 

‘* No,’? she replied. ‘* Tell papa it will be 
scarcely worth while, for I must begin to dress 
in an hour. And I am busy.” 

**You ean go and tell him yourself, Madam 
Georgy. There’s Wells, with my pointer, 
and I want to catch him.” 

‘* Where is papa! ”” 

‘“*Q, I don’t know ; in the library, or some- 
where.” 

The lad vaulted from the room and down 
the stairs as he spoke, and I saw him tearing 
after Wells, the gamekeeper. ‘Truly these » 
young scions spoke and acted as freely as 
common people. 

Lady Georgina left the room, I supposed 
to find the earl. When she came in again, 
she halted before a mirror that was let into 
the panel between the windows, and turned 
some of the flowing curls round her fingers. 
She caught my earnest gaze of admiration. 
Her sylph-like form, her fair neck and arms 
—for it was not the custom then for young 
ladies to have these covered — her bright hair, 
her patrician features, their damask bloom, 
and the flash of conscious triumph lighting 
her eye. Very conscious of her fascinations 
was the Lady Georgina Seaford: I saw it in 
that moment. She- turned sharply round to 
me: 

“What are you thinking of, Miss Halli- 
well?” 

The question startled me. I was timid 
and ignorant, and thought I must confess the 
truth when a noble lady demanded it. Sof 
stammered out my thoughts—that until I 
saw her I had not deemed it possible for any 
one to be so lovely. 

“You must be given to flattery in this 
part of the world,” she said, with a conscious 
blush and a laugh of triumph. ‘“* Another, 
here, has avowed the same to me, and I ad- 
vised him not to come to the castle too often, 
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if there were a danger that I should turn his 
head.”’ 

Who was that other! A painful conviction 
shot over me that it was Mr. Archer. 

She seemed quite a creature of impulse, 
indulged and wilful. Before she had sat 
twenty minutes, she pushed the drawings to- 
gether, said it was stupid, and we would go 
on with it another day. So the little girl 
came back to me. 

Tt was five o’clock, and I was putting on 
my bonnet to leave, when Lady Georgina 
came into the room again in full dress. They 
were going out to dinner. An India muslin 
frock, with blue floss trimming, a blue band 
round her slender waist, with a pearl buckle, 
pearl side-combs in her hair, a pearl necklace, 
and long white gloves. 

“Nelly,” she said to her sister, ‘I 
want you to give a message to the boys.” 
And she bent down, and whispered the 
child. 

“William or Harry?” asked the little 
girl, aloud. 

“OQ, Harry,” replied Lady Georgina. 
** William would not trouble himself to re- 
member.” 

She left the room again. What the pur- 
port of her whisper was I of course never 
knew. Mademoiselle Berri, the Swiss gov- 
erness, was with us then, writing, and when 
Lady Ellen ran to the window and got upon 
a chair to lean out of it, she quitted the 
table, pulled the child back, and @id some- 
thing very fast in French, to which the child 
replied equally fast. I could not understand 
their language, but it seemed to me they were 
disputing. 

* “ Miss Halliwell will hold me, then,” said 
the little girl, in English, ‘for I will look. 
I want to see Georgy get into the carriage. 
Please hold me by my frock, Miss Halli- 
* -well.”” 
I laid hold of the child by the gathers of 
ber buff gingham dress, and the governess 
began to talk tome. I laughed, and shook 
my head. 

“* What does Mademoiselle say? ’’ I asked 
of Lady Ellen. 

“QO, it’s about a little girl she knew 
falling out of a window and breaking her reins. 
Tt isyall a conte, you know; she says it to 
frighten me. What do you call reins in 
English? There’s Georgy: she’s got on 
mamma’s Indian shawl.” 


. 


I bent forward over the head of the child, 
The bright curls of Lady Georgina were just 
flitting into the carriage, and something yellow 
gleamed from her shoulders. It was the 
Indian shawl. The earl stepped in after 
her, and following him, in his black evening 
suit and white cravat, went my betrothed 
husband, George Archer. My heart stood 
still. 

“T wish dear mamma was well enough to 
go out again,” sighed the little girl. ‘‘ Georgy 
has all the visiting now.” 

She remained looking after the carriage, 
and I with her. We saw it sweep round to 
gain the broad drive of the park. Lord Seaford 
was seated by the side of his daughter, and he 
opposite to her. 


Tl. 


Avrvmn and winter passed away, and it 
became very close to the anniversary of the 
period when Mr. Archer first came as curate. 
There was no outward change in our position : 
to those around, the Reverend George Archer 
was still the engaged lover of Miss Ifalliwell. 
But a change had come, and we both knew it. 

It seemed that a barrier had been gradual- 
ly, almost imperceptibly, growing up between 
us. Ile was cold and absent in manner, 
when with me, and his visits to our house 
were not now frequent. Ile appeared to be 
rising above his position, leaving me far be- 
neath. Mr. Coomes had latterly been ailing : 
it was rarely that he could accept the dinner 
or evening invitations sent to him, and since 
the earl’s return to Seaford there had been 
much visiting going on. So the county 
gentlemen would say, ‘‘ Then you will come 
and say grace for us, Mr. Archer,’’ and he 
always went. It would sometimes happen, 
when they were going a distance, as on the 
above day, that Lord Seaford invited him to 
a seat in his carriage: and he was often, now, 
a guest at the castle. I have said he wasa 
handsome man: he was more, he was well- 
informed, elegant and refined ; as a clergyman, 
he was regarded as, in some degree, an equal, 
by the society so much above him, and he 
was courted and caressed from many sides. 
Thus it was that he acquired a false estima- 
tion of his own position, and ambitious pride 
obtained rule in his heart. But not for all 
this was he neglecting me. No, no; there 
was another and a deeper cause. 





Easter was later this spring than the last, 
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and, on its turn, the Seafords were to depart 
for town. My duties at the castle would 
conclude on the Thursday in Passion week ; 
and, I may mention, that over and above the 
remuneration paid me, which was handsome, 
her ladyship the countess pressed upon me a 
bracelet of enamel, which my mother said 
must have cost six or seven pounds, I have 
it still: but it is not fashioned like those that 
are worn now. 

Thursday came, the last day of my atten- 
dance ; and after our early dinner I set off 
to walk to the castle. A rumor was afloat 
that afternoon —one had been to our house 
and said it—that Mr. Archer had thrown 
up his curacy. His year had been out three 
weeks, but he had then agreed to remain on, 
waiting for something better, at a stipend of 
£100 a year. It was impossible for Mr. 
Coomes now, in his failing health, to do the 
duty unassisted. I had been looking forward, 
with eager hope, to the departure of the Sea- 
fords, thinking that perhaps our old loving, 
confidential days might return ; and now this 
rumor! It seemed as if there was to be no 


hope for me in this cruel world, and I sat down 
to the lessons of little Ellen Seaford, like one 


in a troubled maze. Before they were over, 


. Mademoiselle Berri came in, and told the 


child to go to her mamma; some visitors 
were there, who wished to see her. 

** You will stay to take de thé wid me dis 
afternoon,’’ said Mademoiselle, who had now 
made progress in English. 

“No, thank you,” I answered. ‘‘ My 
head aches, and I want to get home.’’ 

“You cannot go till madame la comtesse 
has seen you; she didsayso. Ah mon Dieu, 
but it is triste in dis campagne! I have de 
headache too, wid it. I shall have de glad 
heart next week to quit it.’ 

“You have always found it dull, madem- 
oiselle,”” 

‘As if anybody was capable to find it 
anyting else! Except it isde Lady Georgina. 
And perhaps de earl, wid his steward, and 
his shooting, and his af-fairs. But, for de 
Lady Georgina, she does keep herself alive 
wid flirting; as she would anywhere. She 
is de regular flirt.”” 

“* But then she is so very beautiful.” 

** Eh bien, oui, if she would dress like one 
Christian. But de English don’t know how; 
wid deir bare necks, and deir curled hair. 
There is no race in de world who ought to 





put on clothes, Miss Halliwell, but de French 
women.” 

‘Lady Georgina always looks well,” I 
sighed. Was it a sigh of jealousy? 

‘* For de fashions here, she do,’’ answered 
Mademoiselle, shrugging her shoulders at the 
‘* fashions here.’’ ‘* But she has got de van- 
ity! And not no mercy. She has turned 
de head of dat poor young minister, and ——” 

A great spasm took my throat. ‘ Do you 
mean Mr. Archer?”’ I interrupted. 

“To be sure. One can see that his heart 
is breaking for her. And she leads him on— 
leads him on. I do tink she loves him a lit- 
tle bit —but I only whisper dis to you, my 
dear, for de earl and de comtesse would give 
me chivy if dey heard me. But when she 
has amused herself to her fancy, she will just 
laugh at him, and marry. It is her fiancé 
dat is de handsome man.’ 

My heart leaped into my mouth. ‘Is 
Lady Georgina Seaford engaged?’ I burst 
forth. 

‘You do seem surprised,” cried the French 
woman. ‘She is to have Mr. Caudour. He 
is my Lord Caudour’s eldest son, and is now 
abroad wid some of de embassies. Dat is 
why he has never been here. He is some 
years older dan she, but it is de good parti for 
her, and they will be married this summer.” 

Mademoiselle talked on, and thought I 
listened, but I heard no more. A weight 
was taken from my heart. And yet, with 
what reason? For to couple a lowly curate 
with the Lady Georgina Seaford, was ridicu- 
lously absurd. I had to wait to see the 
countess —it was that evening she gave me 
the bracelet — and it was near six when I left 
the castle. 34 

The evening is in my memory now. It 
was still and balmy, and the sun was draw- 
ing towards its setting. I took the slanting 
cut through the park, it was the shortest 
way, and as I hastened along the narrow ~ 
path, over which the trees hung thickly, I 
came face to face with Mr. Archer. He was 
going there to dinner: I saw it by his dress, 
He shook hands, in a constrained manner, 
and then there was a silence between us, as 
there often had been of late. Some power — 
it was surely not my own —nerved me to 
speak. 

‘* T wanted tosee you: I am glad we have 
met. We heard this afternoon that you had 
given up your curacy. Is it true!”’ 
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* Yes,”’ he answered, breaking off a switch 
from one of the trees, and beginning to strip 
it, with his face turned from me. 

“Then have you heard of another? ” 

“T have accepted what may lead to some- 
thing better than a curacy,’’ he said, tearing 
away at the stick. ‘The post of resident 
tutor to the young Seafords.’’ 

it a spasm now that fell on my heart? 
Ay, one of ice. ‘Then you leave here— 
you go with them? ”’ I faltered. 

“When they leave next week, I shall 
have to accompany them. We must tempo- 
rarily part, Hester.”’ 

‘Temporarily! ’’ Calm as is my general 
nature, there are moments in my life when it 
has been goaded to veheménce: it was so 
then. ‘Let us not part to-night without an 
explanation, Mr. Archer,” I poured forth. 
“Is it me you love, or is it Lady Georgina 
Seaford?” 

The red light from the setting sun was 
upon us, for, in talking, we had moved rest- 
lessly to the opening in the trees, and the 
landscape lay full around, but the warm color 
did not equal the glow upon his face. I saw 


he loved her: far more passionately than he 


had ever loved me. He stood in hesitation, 
like a guilty coward, as if no words would 
arise at his bidding. 

“I give you back your freedom,’’ I uttered. 
**T see we can no longer be anything to each 
other. I wish, from my heart, we never had 
been.” 

** Hester,” he exclaimed, suddenly turn- 
ing, and taking both my hands, “‘ you are 
well quit of me. A tian with the unstable 
heart that mine has proved, could never bring 

ouhappiness. Curse my memory, in future, 
am will : I well deserve it.” 

“But what do you promise yourself, to 
have become enthralled with her, so immeas- 
uralily above you!’ was wrung from me, in 
my emotion. 

“*T promise myself nothing. I only know 
that I can live but in her presence, that she 
is to me in the light of an angel from heaven. 
God forgive my infatuation ! ”’ 

“You need forgiveness. To indulge a 
passion for one who will soon be the wife of 
another.” 

“Of whom!” he fiercely asked. The 
.. glow on his face had faded, and his lips were 
"yao strained that the teeth were seen —he 
who never showed them. 
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“She is to marry Lord Caudour’s son.” 

* Ah, that ’s nothing, if you mean him,” 
he answered, drawing his breath again. 
‘She has told me she dislikes him And 
though her father desires the match, he will 
not force her inclinations.’’ 

“Ther you wish your freedom back from 
met’? And my lips, as I asked it, were as 
white as his own. I could feel they were. 

“ Pardon my fickleness, Hester! I cannot 
marry you, loving another.” 

‘Then I give it you,” I said, in a sort of 
wild desperation. ‘* May the wife you choose 
never cause you to regret me.” 

“Thanks from me would be like a mock- 
ery,”’ he whispered ; ‘I can only hope that 
you will find your reward. Let us shake 
hands, Hester, for the last time.’’ 

I held out my right hand. And he took 
it in his, and bent down his forehead upon it, 
and kept it there. I saw his lips move. I 
do believe he was praying for my welfare. 
He pray ! 

We walked away in opposite directions : 
soon, I stopped and looked after him. He 
was striding on. He never turned; and as 
he approached the bend in the path, which 
would hide him from my sight, he flung the 
little switch away, with a suarp, determined 
gesture. Like he had just flung away my 
love. OQ, the misery that overwhelmed me! 
the fearful blank that had fallen on me! I 
cast myself down upon the grass, where no 
eye could see me, and sobbed aloud in my 
storm of despair. That a sober old woman 
of fifty should have to confess to anything so 
unseemly ! 

I did not heed how longI lay. WhenI 
got up, the sun had set, it was dusk, and, as 
I walked forward, I staggered like one in 
drink. As I passed the rectory, a sudden 
idea came oyer me, and I went in. Mr. 
Coomes was drinking his tea, by firelight. 

“Why, my dear,” he said, “is it you?” 

I sat down with my back to the fire: I 
did not care that he should see my face, even 
by that faint light. And I told him what I 
came for —to beg that he would take my 
brother as his curate. 

‘* My dear, it is true that Mr. Archer is 
going to leave me; but who told you of 
itt” 

“* He told me so himself.” 

“‘He is a changeable fellow, then! He 
said he did not wish it immediately known, 
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and requested me not to speak of it. I have 
been thinking of your brother.” 

**Q, Mr. Coomes,” I said, “ you know 
it was through me he was driven away from 
here to give place to Mr. Archer. Since his 
illness, that thought has rested, like a weight, 
on my conscience. He has been ill again 
this winter, the bleak air there tries him. If 
you would but receive him as curate now! ”’ 

‘¢ We will see about it,’’ said Mr. Coomes. 
And I rose to go. 

‘* Hester,’’ he whispered, in a kind voice, 
as he followed me to the door, ‘‘ how is it 
between you and George Archer! Serene?” 

“That is over,’ I said, striving indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘ We have bid each other adieu for- 
ever.”’ 

“Tf I did not think this! He is losing 
himself like an idiot. God’s peace be with 
you, my child!” 

mil. 


Tr all came out to the Earl of Seaford. 
We heard of it when they came down to the 
castle in autumn, But there was a fresh 
tutor then, and the Lady Georgina was not 
with them, she was just married to the Hon- 
orable Mr. Caudour. One day, in London, 
Lord Sale overheard a conversation between 
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his sister and Mr. Archer, and had joked her 
about it before his father. The earl snapped 
at the matter, and Mr. Archer was so infatu- 
ated as to confess to him that he loved the 
Lady Georgina. The earl poohed him down 
contemptuously, paid him what was -due, and 
civilly dismissed him from the house that 


same hour. He saw the Lady Georginasbe- * ™" 


fore he left, and she treated it lightl 
she could not help him, that it was 
of hers, but she should ever retain a pl : 


reminiscence of his flattering sentiments 
towards her. ‘‘ You should have seen his 
poor wan face, Miss Halliwell, when he left 
de house,’ whispered Mademoiselle to me, 
confidentially. ‘I was coming in from a 
walk wid de littel girl, and met him in de 
hall: he held out his hand to me to say 
good-by, and I looked up at his face — it was 
one éableau of miserie. And de Lady Geor- 
gina, she went, all gay, to a soirée at de 
Duchess of Gloucester’s dat same evening, 
and I do not tink she did care one pin for de 
killed heart of dat poor young clergyman.’’ 

So my brother became curate of Seaford, 
and, in time, our mother died, and I grew 
into an old maid. And never more at Sea- 
ford did news come to us of the Reverend 
George Archer. 





Potyaamy. — ‘Is it lawful for a Jew to have 
more than one wife? ’’ was the first of the twelve 
questions which, on the 29th of July, 1806, 
were laid before the great Sanhedrim assembled 
in Paris by order of Napoleon. The answer 
was : 


“It is by no means lawful for Jews to have 
more than one wife; in the states of Europe they 
conform to the general custom. Moses does not 
expressly command polygamy, yet he by no 
means forbids it; he seems inclined tacitly to 
admit it, since he determines the hereditary 
tae of children, the issue of several wives. 

ough this custom prevails in the East, yet 
their old teachers forbid it, unless there be 
property to provide abundantly for several wives. 

ot so in the West; the wish to conform to the 
customs of the people, among whom they were 
dispersed, led them to determine the abolition of 
polygamy; yet, as some refused to submit, an 
assembly at Worms, in 1070, composed of a hun- 
dred rabbis, decided the question. They pro- 
nounced excommunication against any Israelite 
who should henceforth take more than one wife.”’ 
— Notes and Queries. 





THE BrBLIOMANTA IN America. — At the re- 
cent sale of-the library of the late Edward D. 
Ingraham, Esq., in this city, many of the books 


brought extraordinary 
embraced upwards of 
umes. 

A volume of Franklin’s Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, 1789-1742, brought thirty dollars; a lot 
of American Almanacs, between 1758 and 1799, 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents. Some of these 
were Poor Richard’s. The Diary of Col. Win- 
throp Sargent (of which only forty-nine copies 
were printed) was purchased for eighty dollars; 
Al Religious Treatise, by William Penn, witha 
presentation on the fly-leaf in Penn's handwrit- 
ing, ‘to my friend Henry Sydney,’’ produced 
fifty-one dollars. M. E 

PHILADELPHIA. 


— The collection 
ourteen thousand vol- 


— Notes and Queries. 





. 
EPITAPH ON MARY SEXTON, BIDEFORD, DEVON, 


Here lies the body of Mary Sexton, 

Who pleas’d many a man, but never vex’d one: 

Not like the woman who lies under the next 
stone. — WVotes and Queries. ° 
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From Household Words. 
THE LAND-SHARK. 


In ‘that wild region of mountains in Van 
Dieman’s Land, called the Western Tier, 
which stretches north and south, over a large 
portion of that side of the island, and termi- 
nates only on the western coast, in high black 
precipices lashed by the booming billows of 








n, two young men were travelling in 
onth of May, and lamenting that the 


of the year was about to put an end to 
their delightful wanderings. Through the 
long, light summer they had lived the life of 
nature and of freedom, which is the heaven 
of the hunter ; and hunters they were, being 
naturalists — hunters of plants and of animals, 
not for the mere pleasure of destroying or de- 
vouring them, but to widen the realm, and 
enrich the life, of science. The spirit of the 
chase was their soul and their life’s blood. 
To pursue their object over sea, and moor, 
and mountain; to seek out, discover, and 
make prize of something new and curious, 
was the dream of their existence. To rush 
impetuously upon some unknown thing, as 
the hunter rushes upon his noblest game, and 
to stand on mountain peak or in forest glen 
with waving caps, and exulting ‘‘juchhe! ”’ 

as they stood before some beautiful object 
that never before gladdened the eye of nat- 
uralist, which yet had never found its name 
or its place in the books of the learned, — 
that was their glory and their reward. Young 
as they were, they had traversed many lands, 
in the frozen North, in the flowery South, in 
the vast and wonder-fraught realms of Amer- 
ica: they had sailed on the Mississippi, the 
Amazon, and the Plata, and revelled in the 
exhaustless forests of Brazil. But here, at 
the antipodes, a Flora and a Fauna existed, 
exhibiting singular laws and modes of being, 
hitherto unknown to them. They had visited 
every quarter of the island, climbed the 
mountains, traced its shores, “dived into the 
densest obscurity of its forests, and stretched 
themselyes when wearied on the green banks 
of its streams, counting up and putting in 
order their acquisitions. 

From day to day they drove their faithful 
packhorse before them, burdened with bun- 
dles of their gatherings and their supplies, or 
left him in some luxurious nook, while they 
ascended hills or explored woods. With the 
lowering sun they lit their firewt the foot of 
some tree or crag, raised a screen of boughs 
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from the night-dew and the wind, and over 
their homely supper sang the songs of the 
Fatherland — for they were Teutons —and 
slept. From time to time, they found warm- 
est welcome in country-homes, where manly 
men and fair women had brought the refined 
tastes and intelligence of European life, to 
blend them with the peace and freshness of 
a gracious southland nature. These happy 
and hospitable people almost invariably be- 
came their guides to new discoveries. With 
eagerest enthusiasm, men and women mounted 
their horses, and led the way to distant rock, 
river, mountain, or morass, where were to be 
found the peculiar productions of the district. 
And for many a long year yet will come back 
on their memories snatches of romantic coun- 
try, bits of solitary forest, the sounding shores 
of the ocean, the scalp of the naked hill over- 
looking worlds of woods and illimitable sea, 
where the feathered hat and flying veil led the 
way,—or some bewitching face flushed like 
a rose at the presentation of some glorious 
new thing ; or the manly form of the Tasma- 
as |nian gentleman on his sure-footed steed pio- 
neered the track down the shelving declivity 
or across the rushing stream. 

But now their travel drew to a close, for 
the year drew to a close. The myriad flow- 
ers had disappeared, except the crimson epa- 
cris, and a few other natives of sheltered 
glades; and they were on their way home- 
wards, warned by rains, and winds, and sharp 
nights. 

The scene in which they found themselves 
was wild and remote from life. They had 
made their way up profoundly silent and 
spectral forests, along the banks of the Mer- 
sey, rank with most luxuriant vegetation, 
over steepest rocks, and through the grimmest 
outlets of precipitous ravines, and to the lofty 
table-lands of the Tier. 

Their way was still through dreary forests, 
in the glades of which already lay patches of 
snow, where stringy bark-trees of such bulk 
and altitude still met their view as even, after 
all they had seen, awoke fresh astonishment. 
They were in search, as the evening came on 
wild and stormy, of a resting-place which 
they had occupied on a former occasion. It 
was a rude hut erected of boughs and bark, 
probably by bushrangers or convicts who had 
fled hither at some time when government 
was keen in its pursuit of them. It was 





raised against the face of a rock ina little 
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geen which bordered a mountain lake, 
dark deep waters increased the awe- 
inspiring gloom of the scene. Having reached 
it, they turned out their tired horse, and pro- 
ceeded to kindle a fire in their hut. Fritz, 
the younger, obtained a bright blaze of dead 
leaves and twigs in the chimney, which daz- 
eled their eyes by its sudden lustre, and then 
fetched the tears into them by filling the 
place with smoke. But presently the flame 
bore the damp air upwards in the chimney, 
and all became clear; and the active Fritz 
was not long in cultivating the fire into a 
generous glow. Around the wretched tene- 
ment were seats formed of posts driven into 
the ground supporting a rude framework of 
branches. These, covered with a mass of 
boughs and leaves of the gum-tree, were to 
constitute the beds of the travellers, as they 
had done those of their unknown predecessors. 

While Fritz was collecting this luxury, the 
professor, his companion, forgetting his learn- 
ing and his early-won fame in the scientific 
world, drew from their baggage a small fry- 
ing-pan, and a tin pan bearing the familiar 
name of a billy, and proceeded to slice a solid 
piece of ham into the frying-pan. Anon, 
there commenced a lusty frying and crackling 
over the fire. Fritz brought in the billy full 
of water, and set it to boil; and the place, 
with its two cheerful faces, and a very savory 
smell floating through it, assumed a won- 
drously home-like aspect. Fritz, humming 
some favorite Studenten Lied, threw a hand- 
ful of tea into the billy as it began to boil, 
set, on the nearest bed, tin pannikins and 
sugar, and the two comrades, sate down to 
tea 


The wind roared, as if it would carry the 
struggling trees all away together. Fritz 
declared it was dark even now, and they mu- 
tually congratulated themselves on having 
reached this shelter while it could be seen. 
But hark! at the moment that they were 
setting about to enjoy themselves, the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs on the rocky ground caught 
their ear. At the same instant came the 
thump of a heavy whip or stick on the rude 
door, and a loud ‘ Hillo! there, within! ”’ 
Fritz started up, and, as he plucked open the 
hurdle, in stepped a tall man, stooping, as 
was needful, from the humility of the portal. 

“What! Fritz? what, mein lieber Herr 
Professor! ”’ exclaimed a tall, gentlemanly 
man, in dark green riding-coat and handsome 
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jack-boots, vehemently, shaking the hands of 
the strangers. ‘‘ Well, this is a surprise; 
though one ought not to be surprisedijt 
you in any savage spot. ] 
Pto my great wonder, and determing 
refuge from the storm, though it Wenerwith - 
bushranger or devil. O! what a night— 
dark as the lowest pit of Erebus, and with a 
suffocating wind, that sends the dead branches 
down about your ears in most perilous style, 
Had it not been for my faithful Jack, I must 
have given it up; but he tumbled along, 
courageously, over stock and stone.” 

‘¢ But what in the world,’’ said the two 
naturalists, ‘‘ leads you here, Doctor, in such 
a night? Sit down, and tell us all about it, 
over a pannikin of tea.” 

‘* But, first, my horse! Jack,’’ exclaimed 
the doctor, who was the medical man from a 
township some twenty miles distant; and, 
stepping out, he brought up his horse to the 
light of the door, took off his saddle, girthed 
his own rug round his smoking body, and 
bung to his nose a little bag of oats that he 
had carried with him. This done, the three 
friends sat down, and commenced an animat- 
ed conversation which ran through the recent 
adventures of the two friends and the doe- 
tor’s too ; who, it turned out, had been over 
the mountains to a new settlement, at a most 
urgent call to a sick man, and a proportion- 
ate fee. 

‘* A case of life and death,”’ said he, ‘‘ and 
really almost of the same to the doctor. 
May the settlement flourish and set up its 
own surgeon; for [ never wish to go there 
again. Fifty miles through these terrible 
ranges, on the edge of winter, is no, trifle ; 
one ought to make one’s will before attgimpt- 
ing it.’’ og es 







with a flaming brand, took the animal to be 
company for the naturalist’s horse, in the 
little sheltered glen, just by. Returned to 
the blazing fire, they once more blessed their 
stars for so opportune a shelter, drank pan- 
nikin after pannikin of tea, digested many 
a good slice of ham, and baked in luxurious 
content in the glow of the ample fire. 

‘¢ This has been some robber’s den, take 
my word for it,’’ said the doctor. ‘* Some 
desperate convict skulked here till he found 
means to get over to the other side, and the 





gold-fields. But what times these are to those 





Here the doctor, seeing his horse had fin: : _ 
ished his oats, jumped up, and little’ Frita, +” 
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of our fathers in the island? The Musquito 
came down upon them with the enraged na- 
tives, dnd Michael Howe and his gang spread 
terror fromthe Tamar to the Derwent. There 
is a story —a wonderful one — told of those 
times, which few who hear it will believe : 
yet it is quite true, and has been mentioned 
by West in his history of the colony. 

* At the time when a heavy sum was 
offered for the capture of Howe, alive or 
dead, and when the desperate fellow was so 
hunted and laid wait for that he was irri- 
tated to a state of deadly ferocity, a convict 
happened to make his escape. He bolted to 
the woods in nothing but the bright yellow 
suit which the so-called canary-birds, the 
convicts, wear. He had made his way up 
the country, by venturing to approach shep- 
herds and solitary stockmen, who were often 
of the class, and actuated by the fellow-feel- 
ing which makes ‘wondrous kind.’ From 
, them he had procured damper enough to 
carry him on, and at length, arriving in the 
mountains, he encountered the celebrated 
bandit, at the head of a gang of his desperate 
followers. 

“*Eh, mate!’ said Howe, ‘ whither 
away!’ 

** To join the bushrangers,’ said the man ; 

‘I have made my escape.’ 
_ “* That won’t pass, my friend,’ said Howe, 
pouncing savagely on the man. ‘ This isa 
stale dodge ; — won’t do here ; it has been 
tried too often. Rather tempting, eh! — 
that price on my head? But we ’ve settled 
all that. The man that comes here, dies ; 
and so all ’s safe. Mate, here’s a choice for 
you;— we don’t wish to be too arbitary. 
The%eutlass, the pistol, or the contents of 
this little vial;’ producing one from his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

“The poor fellow, thunderstruck with as- 
tonishment and terror, begged piteously for 
his life, protested over and ovet his innocence 
of any treason, and his desire to join them. 
In vain. The savage outlaw bade him cease 
his whining, and make his choice, or they 
would at once choose for him. The poor 
wretch selected the poison as the least appal- 
ling. They saw him swallow it off, wished 
him a comfortable doze, and disappeared in 
the wood. The potion began to take instan- 
taneous effect. The man sank down, over- 
come with drowsiness, on a stump, and felt 


himself falling into an overpowering stu- 
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por. But the dose was too strong ; it 
duced violent sickness, and the man, relieve, 
arose in a while, and marched on. 

“* After traveling for some hours, taking, 
as well as he knew, a direction widely differ- 
ent from that of the bushrangers, to his own 
and their astonishment, he found himself 
once more crossing their path. 

“** What!’ exclaimed they, ‘are you not 
dead!’ 

“The man fell on his knees, and prayed 
vehemently for his life. It was useless. The 
choice of sword or pistol was again offered 
him, and as he continued to implore for mercy, 
crack went Howe’s pistol, and the victim fell 
motionless on the ground. 

‘But he was not yet killed. After a 
time he recovered consciousness, felt the top 
of his head smarting and burning terrifically, 
and his eyes blinded by blood. But his bod- 
ily strength and feeling of soundness was 
wholly undiminished. He rose, wiped the 
blood from his eyes, washed his head at a 
pool, and found that the ball had merely 
grazed his skull. Binding up his head with 
his handkerchief, he once more set forward, 
trusting this time to steer clear of the merci- 
less crew of bushrangers. But no such good 
fortune attended him. After marching some 
miles through a most laborious mountain- 
track in a deep inlet valley, he again saw to 
his horror the robber troop approaching. It 
was too late to conceal himself; they already 
saw him; and he heard distinctly the shout 
of wonder that they raised on perceiving 
him. 

‘¢¢ What!’ exclaimed the terrible Howe, 
‘ still alive? Will neither poison nor bullet 
destroy thee? Why, thou art a cat-o’- 
mountain, with not nine, but any number 
of lives at the devil’s need.. Art thou man, 
or ghost, or fiend?’ 

“‘ The poor wretch once more, and still more 
movingly, pleaded for his life. 

‘‘* What had he done?’ he asked. ‘He 
wanted only to join them, and he would be 
their slave, their fag, their packhorse, their 
forlorn hope in any desperate cases — any- 
thing, so that they only let him live.’ 

** ¢ Live!’ exclaimed the barbarous leader ; 
‘live! Why, thou livest in spite of me! 
Neither fire nor physic harm thee! Nay, I 
would kill thee, if it were only to see what it 
takes to do it. I have a curiosity to know 





whether thou canst be killed, or whether 
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thou art not the Wandering Jew, or Old 
Nick himself.’ With these words, listening 
no more to the tears and entreaties of the 
man than if he had been a hyena, he devoted 
him to the @fernal powers in familiar lan- 
guage, and, stabbing him with his cutlass, 
said, ‘ Take that!’ 

“The man struggled violently on the 
ground for a few seconds, and then lay still 
on the sand. 

“© That’s a settler, I think,’ said the out- 
law, whose hand had executed worse horrors 
than even that, since he had been hunted and 
bidden for by government ; burning secluded 
families in their own huts at midnight, and 
making solitary travellers run a race for their 
lives, as a mark for the rifles of his men. ‘If 
the fellow comes to life again,’ he said coolly, 
*I must get his secret, for it is very likely to 
be useful to me.’ Wiping his cutlass, first 
on some long grass that he pulled up, and 
then on his coat-sleeve, he coolly marched 
away with his crew.” 

** And that certainly must have been a 
settler,”’ said the professor. 

** By no means,” added the doctor. ‘‘ After 
a time the convict returned to consciousness. 
Fearfully weak, he was tormented with a 
burning thirst; but was still alive. With 
much effort, and various faintings, he managed 
to crawl in the direction of a stream that 
ran riotously dnd sonorously down the rocky 
valley, and there quenched his burning thirst 
in the deliciously cold water. Again ex- 
hausted, he sank back on the bank; and 
would no doubt have perished, had not a 
stockman come in quest of stray cattle. He 
removed him to his hut, having first bound 
up the wound in his chest ; and, after a long 
period of illness and debility, the man was 
once more well, and determined to return, 
and deliver himself up to the authorities at 
Hobart-Town, where, you may be sure, his 
story and the confirmatory scars upon him 
excited an immense sensation.” 

“ But how could the man survive a thrust 
through the body ?’’ said the professior, in 
amazement, 

“Tt was a mere case of loss of blood,” re- 
lied the doctor ; ‘the weapon had luckily 
passed between the ribs without touching any 
Vital part, and the man had swooned from 
agony and hemorrhage.” 

** Horrid times! ’’ ejaculated Fritz. 
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those days of unnatural history, natural his- 
tory, of course, was not. Only think of 
stumbling on Musquito or Howe, who may be 
called the Tasmanian Alexander the Great ; 
for, literally — 
‘¢« Thrice he fought his battles o’er, 
And thrice he slew the slain.’ ’’ 


** Fie, Fritz!’ said the doctor, laughing. 
“Yet, even in my early days, here I botan 
ized and entomologized. And that was the 
sole cause of my encountering any danger, or 
being compelleg to shed blood.’’ 

‘To shed blood!” simultaneously ex- 
claimed his hearers. 

A serious cloud passed over the worthy 
doctor’s features, and in a different tone he 
added — ‘‘ Yes! In all my rough and solitary 
rides in this insular depot of excited ruffians ; 
in all my night wanderings, when called, as 
must be the case, to often distant abodes, in 
the very worst parts of the island; I have 
always found my profession and my errand 
an infallible safeguard. Whenever I have 
been stopped by outlawed fellows, whose very 
name and fame all over the island were a 
horror, to their demand of ‘ Who goes 
there?’ my reply, ‘The Doctor,’ brought 
the instant rejoinder—‘ All right! Go, in 
God’s name, doctor!’ Nay, these very fel- 
lows have, on many an occasion, been my 
guides, conducting me by ways known only 
to themselves, confident that I would never 
betray them. To them I owe a knowledge 
of passes and short cuts through these hills 
that no man besides is acquainted with. I 
have often received refreshments from these 
fierce outcasts of humanity, when I was ready 
to faint with exhaustion ; more than once I 
have even slept all night in their rude huts 
in the mountains, feeling the profoundest se- 
curity in guards who had the repute of being 
destitute of all feelings but the most diabolical. 
I have attended them in their sickness or their 
wounds, and I have seen and heard revelations 
by the death-beds of robbers and murderers 
that would draw tears from a stone. 0! if 
the world did but know what glorious facuk 
ties and feelings might be cultivated in youth, 
in the poorest and most abject of our popula- 
tion — toads and deformed reptiles as they 
afterwards appear to us, yet in whose heads 
and hearts God has originally deposited the 
precious jewel of a great and capable nature 
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— many a man, who has come hither leprous 
with crime, and venomous as a trodden ser- 
pent, would have remained at home to adorn 
society, and to accelerate its progress towards 
higher knowledge and a nobler standard of 
opinion !”’ 

** But what was the exception?” 

** This: I had but little to do, and I made 
long rambles, devoting those attentions to 
insects which were not required by patients. 
In one of these, I entered a new township in 
@ remote situation, and stopped for the night 
at an inn still but partly fugnished. I ob- 
served that my bedroom had no lock, but that 
was too common to give me any concern. 
But, having deposited in this room when I 
had gone up, on entering, to wash my hands, 
a brace of pistols, and a small morrocco case 
in which I carried my insects, I observed that 
these articles had been removed and replaced 
in a very different manner. I examined the 
pistols, and found, to my surprise, that they 
had been both unloaded, and that water had 
been poured into them. This gave me a 
strange sensation, and it occurred to me that 
my insect case had been supposed to contain 
money, and that there was a design to rob 
me. It was too late to quit the house with- 
out notice, and without running greater risk 
outside than in the room itself. I carefully 
wiped dry and reloaded the pistols, drew with 
as little noise as possible a heavy chest of 
drawers against the door, and threw myself 
Gown in my clothes, anxiously waiting for the 
anticipated attack. It came. About mid- 
‘wight, I heard something at the door — force 
‘applied to push back the obstruction. My 
-‘camile had burnt out; but I exclaimed, 
“Who ’s there?’ 

“40! are you awake?’ said a man’s voice, 
‘which I supposed that of the landlord; ‘I 
_ ‘want to come in for some bed linen in the 
drawers—a guest has just arrived, and we 
can’t de without it.’ 

“T:teld him nobody should come in on any 
account 4ill morning. The man swore that 
he must and would, and proceeded to push 
violently:at the door. On this I started up 
and cried, ‘Desist! or take the consequences ; 
whoever comes in here isa dead man!’ But 
the man—and he was a huge, brawny fellow 
— swore dreadful oaths that he would come 
‘in; and, as ‘the furiously thrust open the door, 
UI fired.” 
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** Mein Gott! ’’ exclaimed the two German 
gentlemen, recurring in their excitement to 
their native tongue, though they usually 
spoke English like Englishmen. 

** Yes,”’ continued the doctor; “he fell, 
T heard a groan. I could see nothing, but I 
heard a great running on the stairs, and low, 
suppressed exclamations of horror, and whis- 
perings. Then all was still, and I remained 
in a condition which you may imagine, till 
morning. No one came near the chamber. 
At daybreak I pushed away the drawers, 
looked out, expecting to see a frightful stain 
of blood, but all was clean—the floor had 
been carefully scoured. 

**T descended. There was no one to be 
seen but a girl, who looked at me with a sort 
of stupid wonder. I asked what I owed, 
paid it to her, and walked away. No one 
appeared to oppose or to question me. It 
seemed all like a horrible dream. As I as- 
cended the village, a man began tolling a bell 
which hung in a tree by a new wooden chapel. 
I asked what that meant. 

“**Tt is the passing-bell,’ said the man, 
‘for the landlord down yonder, who died sud- 
denly in the night.’ 

‘* The words struck me like an actual blow; 
I went on—no one pursued me—no one 
ever afterwards spoke or seemed to know of 
the affair. A short time ago I was in that 
neighborhood. The place is become a great 
town ; a new family is in the inn, which is 
one of extensive business. I ventured to ask 
if such a tradition did not exist? No one 
had heard a syllable about it.” 

** You had a narrow escape, doctor,” said 
his wondering friends. 

“ Ay; and what would I now give if I 
had but told that dishonest landlord that I 
had discovered his trick, and that my pistols 
were once more loaded. It was his convic- 
tion that they were empty which made him 
secure.”’ 

‘No doubt of it,” replied the professor, 
“and enabled you to rid the country of a 
monster who would have victimized others if 
he even failed with you.” 

“ That is my only comfort,’’ said the doctor 
musingly ; ‘‘ but we must soon to bed, and be- 
fore I can do that, I must relieve my mind of 
another scene, which I can only effect by giv- 





ing it words, and thus insure my sleep. 
jhave just witnessed the end of one of those 
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extraordinary criminals which it requires the 
air of Europe and that of new colonies com- 
bined, to produce.”’ 

‘* What criminal can that be?” asked the 
naturalists, their attention excited by the ex- 
pectation of some novelty in their own region 
of inquiry. 

‘* Tt is the land-shark,’’ said the doctor. 

‘The land-shark! ”’ said the eager expect- 
ants, laughing; ‘‘that must be a lusus na- 
ture, a nondescript indeed.’ 

‘* No,”’ replied the doctor ; “ it is a crea- 
ture well known, accurately described and 
classified, no sport of nature, but the offspring 
of colonial life and of the spirit of modern 
Europe. You have seen the Tasmanian devil 
—a furious beast that will devour its own 
species when wounded. The land-shark is 
even a worse devourer of his kind. You 
have seen how horses here will paw up 
and devour earth on which salt has been 
spilled ? ”” 

‘* Yes,” said Fritz, merrily ; ‘I know that 
to my cost ; for many a time have I had to 
rise and rush forth in the night, and, un- 
dressed, chase away into the bush wretched 
horses who were champing, and pawing, and 
snorting close to our tent, where our host 
had poured out the salt water from pickled 
beef.” 

‘* Well,” continued the doctor, ‘‘ the land- 
shark swallows up earth by acres and leagues ; 
the wehr-wolf of Scandinavian legends never 
had such a capacity for the marvellous in 
deglutition. Australia has produced no lion, 
tiger, grizzly bear, or such ferocious monsters, 
but it has produced the land-shark, and that 
is a monstrum horrendum worse than all of 
them put together. It is worse, because it 
wears the shape of a man; and, with a face 
as innocent, as meek, and placid as a manti- 
cora or a syren, takes shelter under human 
laws. In a word, a land-shark is a thing 
which combines all the attributes of the incu- 
bus, the cannibal, the vampyre, and the choke- 
damp. Where it lives nobody else can live. 
It is the upas-tree become animated, and 
walking over the southern world like a new 
Frankenstein, producing stagnation, distor- 
tion, death-in-life, and desolation wherever it 
arrives. It is the regrater and forestaller of 
the old world, against whose inhuman practice 
80 many statutes have been enacted, thus 
turned up as the opponent of Providence in a 
new sphere. It is the meal-worm of the shop 
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converted by what it feeds oninto the hungry 
caterpillar of these lands. 

‘“*T have to-day stood by the death-bed of 
a primate of this class. Peter Stonecrop was 
one of the earliest inhabitants of this colony, 
and his death will make a sensation. Of his 
beginning, which must have been tolerably 
obscure, I know nothing ; but he was an illit- 
erate man, and sordid from the first known 
of him. He got a large grant of land here, 
when grants were going as freely as the winds 
or the clouds. He never cultivated it. He 
bought more land —cheap, dog cheap — but 
he never cultivated it. What he got he kept, 
for he spent nothing. A hut scarcely fit for 
a laborer was his soleabode. He never could 
afford to marry. He wasim this respect more 
penurious than Long Clarke, a congener, and 
the prince of land-sharks. 

‘* Peter Stonecrop is little behind his cele- 
brated chief, I mean in accumulation of lands. 
Though to-day he possesses but some six feet 
of earth, yesterday he was lord of fifty thou- 
sand acres. In one respect his influence has 
been more mischievous than Clarke’s ; for he 
has contrived to pitch, with a singular fore- 
sight, on a whole host of places that must, in 
the nature of things, become populous and 
influential. Where a port was needed, they 
had to repurchase the site from Stonecrop, at 
cent. per cent. cost. Where a town should 
spring up, the purchases of Stonecrop stood 
in the way, and turned the tide of building 
into a far worse position. Where families 
longed to settle, and saw in imagination fer- 
tile farms and happy homes, Stonecrop had 
put his hand on the waste, and a waste it re- 
mained. 

‘“‘Thus have this man and his congeners 
gone on, obstructing settlement, distorting 
progress, pushing back from the warm sun- 
shine of existence thousands of human ¢rea- 
tures, because there was no place for them 
in the new and beautiful lands which God 
has revealed to the deserving uses of crowded 
Europe. Imagine Battery Point, in Hobart- 
Town, with its magnificent situation on the 
estuary, and in the very centre of the new 
metropolis, being bought by the father of the 
present excellent termode for eight hundred 
pounds. Imagine what it is worth now, with 
its sites, its buildings, its capabilities, nay, 
its necessities — every foot of earth precious 
as so much gold-dust. It is such startling, 
prominent, exciting spectacles, that have cre- 
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ated the tribe of voracious yet indigesting 
land-sharks. But it is in Victoria that the 
race and the mischief have at length culmi- 
nated. There, the in-rushing torrents of gold- 
seekers have found the squatter and the land- 
shark in a coalition terrible as an antarctic 
frost. What the one was reluctantly com- 
pelled to let go, the other seized. The land- 
shark was before the population, but, certain 
of its arrival, purchasing up large tracts when 
they were to be had. Wherever the govern- 
ment offered modicums of land to the clam- 
orous public, the land-shark was there, and 
outbid them, because he could wait, and knew 
that the higher the pressure of population 
the higher the price. You are no strangers 
to the outcries on that side the Straits for 
land; the indignant remonstrance and the 
reflux of despairing emigrants from those fair 
and fertile shores, where the squatter and the 
land-shark reign — the lords of a monopoly 
that amazes all wise men, and fills the val- 
leys and prairies of America with millions on 
millions of people meant by Providence for 
the planters and forefathers of a glorious Eng- 
land of the south. You will yet hear, if 
this unholy alliance be not speedily cancelled, 
of woful tempests of vainly repressed passion, 
and melancholy chronicles of bloodshed. 

* Adelaide is the only Australian colony 
which, warned by the vicinity of the prowl- 
ing monster, has guarded against him, and 
has offered to the small capitalist the oppor- 
tunity of securing small farms; and it has 
seen its reward in a numerous, increasing, 
thriving, and happy rural population, capa- 
ble already of sending out surplus produce to 
the incubus-ridden Victoria. But to my man. 

** Peter Stonecrop was one of my very first 
patients, and he taught me one of my earliest 
lessons of caution. He came to me with a 
violent inflammation of the pleura. He doubt- 
less selected me as a young, and, as he hoped, 
a cheap practitioner. He actually passed on 
his way a much nearer and very able medical 
man, and, in agonies which nothing but the 
intensest avarice could have enabled him to 
endure, arrived at my door. Any other in- 
dividual would have sent for a medical man 
to come to him, but his penurious soul would 
not allow him sucha luxury. I opened my 
door, and saw him seated on a white, bony 
steed. I involuntarily thought of Death on 
the pale horse; such was his ghastly and 
tortured aspect. 
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*‘T took him in, doctored, nursed, and 
kept him for a month. As he grew nearly 
well, he began to talk to me of my practice 
and prospects. Said he knew it was anxious 
and up-hill work for a young man in a new 
place. I candidly confessed it was, and he 
sympathized — as I thought, feelingly — with 
me. He frequently shook his head seriously, 
muttered, ‘Yes; hard work, very hard 
work ; but we must help one another. My 
good doctor, let me know what I owe you. 
You ’ve been very kind to me, and I hope I 
shall show myself sensible of it.’ 

“My impression was that he meant to 
make me some handsome present — something 
corresponding to his ample fortune, and the 
services I had rendered him. I therefore was 
careful to charge him as moderately as possi- 
ble. I felt bound to rely on his generosity. 
He took his bill, paid me exactly to the far- 
thing, called for his horse, and rode off. The 
land-shark and the miser are one. 

“Twenty years have flown since then. Old 
age has only bent his iron frame nearer to 
the earth which held his soul. If ever there 
was a thing of the earth, earthy, it was Stone- 
crop. Like Mammon, 


‘** The least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven, for even in Heaven his looks 
and thoughts 
Were always downward bent,’ 


Stonecrop seemed only to see the earth, and 
be anxious of its existence. Whether he ever 
saw the sky, with its translucent and inspir- 
ing universe of suns and worlds, is doubtful, 
but certainly it never suggested to him vast 
colonies of spiritual life, and all the sublime 
thoughts that claim for us kinship with the 
infinite. From time to time sad stories of 
hard dealings and oppressive acts towards 
widows and orphans, over whose property he 
had extended his mortgage net, reached the 
public, and of wondrous sums of money, of 
no more real use to him than so many oyster- 
shells. From the day that I restored him to 
a worthless life, he never came again under 
my hands, and never did me the slightest 
kindness. 

‘*Yet, the other day came a messenger 
with hot haste to call me to him. Stonecrop, 
he said, was dying, or feared so. A new 
settlement was laid out on the western coast, 
the vultures of speculation had already flocked 
there, and Stonecrop was put in the field. 





He had pounced on various lots just when an 
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acute surveyor should have reserved them for 
the public. He had possessed himself of the 
only site for quays and wharves, for the erec- 
tion of a church, and for the supply of spring 
water. He had managed to monopolize wood- 
lands, just where their magnificent timber 
was at hand for exportation. If they wanted 
a market, they must re-buy it of him. 

‘* From what the man could tell me, I per- 
ceived that the very complaint of which I had 
formerly relieved him had seized him once 
more in his old age. I believed his time was 
come, but I did not feel justified in refusing 
his call under such solemn circumstances, 
where no other aid was to be got; I resolved, 
however, to make a stand for some fair remu- 
neration this time. When the messenger 
saw [ hesitated to undertake the journey, he 
pulled from his pocket an open note. It was 
in Stonecrop’s own scraggy, scrambling hand, 
now almost illegible from feebleness; but it 
offered large terms, which showed that he 
doubted of my coming. I wrote at the foot 
of the note that I accepted them, and made 
the messenger witness it. We went. 

‘* When we descended into this new town- 
ship it was evening, almost dark, and there 
was a fog so thick that, as my guide said, 
You might almost hang your hat up on it.’ 
We made our way through roods of mire a 
yard deep, ploughed up by bullock-teams ; 
and piles of sawn timber, and trunks of felled 
trees, amongst blazing fires that blinded us, 
when near, and which gave us no help at a 
distance for the-dense haze. In the midst of 
all the indescribable confusion, discomfort, 
and ugliness of such a nascent settlement, we 
found our great man domiciled in a mere shed, 
which had been erected by some sawyers. 
There he had cooked for himself; and, if 
one might jest on such a subject, had literally 
taken in and done for himself. The damp- 
ness of that low, hollow spot, and the inces- 
sant rains, had again produced a pleurisy. 

‘“‘A kind-hearted woman, the wife of a 
drayman just by, had gone in at his cries, 
and nursed him to the best of her ability. 
She described his agonies and moans as having 
been terrible; and when I said, ‘ but he is 
still now ;’ she gave a look full of meaning, 
and said : 

“**'Yes, and to my thinking will soon be 
stiller.’ 

“T went in. A candle burnt on a deal 
box, besides the bedstead, the only furniture 





of the hut. The wretched man lay wide 
awake, watching with a keen look the door- 
way, and as I advanced, he lifted up his 
right hand, and said — 

““* That ’s you, doctor; but I’m better, 
we were in too great a hurry, You'll con- 
sider that, eh?’ 

*** You are better, you think?’ 

***Q, much better! my pains are gone. 
They were shocking, shocking. If I could 
but move my legs— but they seem to be 
bad. Yet what can ail them? I am bet- 
ter, much better.’ 

‘‘ During this time I was feeling his pulse. 
He watched me with a look which betrayed 
a far deeper anxiety than his words would 
indicate. I put down his arm quietly, and 
sate in solemn silence on a rude stool, which 
the woman brought me to his bedside. 

‘“** You think me better, doctor, don’t 
you ?’ said the wasted old man with a ghastly 
and eager look. ‘You must think so, I am 
80 easy now.’ 

‘** Mr. Stonecrop,’ I said, in a tone to 
prepare him as well as I could for the truth, 
‘you are now an old man, and no circum- 
stance should take you by surprise, especially 
where it concerns your most important affuirs. 
You are easy ; thank God for it; but don’t 
calculate upon that as delaying the crisis at 
which we must all arrive. I cannot flatter 
you with hopes of recovery.’ 

‘The thin, prominent features of the dy- 
ing man, which looked wan and bloodless 
before, at these words grew livid. His eyes 
glared on me with a fearful expression, their 
white gleaming with a strange largeness and 
glaziness. He clutched me by the sleeve 
with his big, bony hand, which yet seemed 
to retain an iron grasp. 

**¢ But you don’t think I shall die soon? 
Not for some days, weeks, months? No, no, 
I cannot die. I have so much to do.’ 

‘** Tet me speak plainly to you,’ I added. 
‘If you have so much to do, you have little 
time to do it in. Your hours, nay, your 
minutes, are numbered.’ 

‘* At these words, he lay for a few mo- 
ments, asif stunned. Then, dragging hard 
at my sleeve, he exclaimed, in a fearful, gasp- 
ing voice, between a screech and a whisper — 

‘* * No, no, doctor, you must not say that! 
You won’t say that! Save me! Save me! 
and take half my land.’ 

***Not all the land on earth,’ I said, 
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* could save you for a second beyond the two 
short hours that the progress of your disease 
has marked out for you.’ 

*«* But you must save me, doctor. You 
can do it; you did it before. Think what I 
have to do; what affairs I have unsettled ; 
and that Widow Tredgold, who prayed that 
I might never see her mortgaged fields again. 
What won’t she say! A judgment she ’ll 
call it. No, no, doctor, save me! Say but 
the word, and I'll forgive the widow all. 
And those Hexam’s children — them, too — 
them, too! O Lord! O Lord! who would 
have to do with widows and orphans? A 
man has no chance. There is no driving a 
bargain with them with any comfort — only 
trouble, trouble, trouble! But let them do 
just as they like. Doctor, say the word, and 
I'll build achurch here. They ’ll want one. 
Say it at once, doctor. I can’t die, for I 
have so much —so very much to do!’ 

*** Have you made your will?’ 

‘** No — yes, I once did. I leftmy nephew 
the land, and my two nieces the houses and 
the money. But it would not do. WhenI 
looked on my lands they seemed no longer 
mine. These, I said, are Tom’s; and when 
I looked at the houses and securities, these, 
I said, are Mary’s and Jane’s. No, no; 
they were no longer mine. I could not feel 
them mine, and I tore up the will.’ 

*** You must make another.’ 

‘© Yes, yes, doctor — you ’ll give me time 
for that! O,I have so much —so very much 
to do!’ 
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**T gave the woman instructions to fetch 
in pen and paper, quickly; but such things 
are not soon procured in such aspot. When 
she was gone, I added: ‘And your Maker‘ 
who has crowned you with so much of his 
wealth, how stand your preparations with 
him?’ 

‘**Time enough for that, doctor. Let us 
make the will first. That’s the first thing — 
that must be done first.’ 

‘* He endeavored to turn himself, as if to 
be ready to dictatey but sudden spasms 
seized him; he gasped for breath; clutched 
convulsively my sleeve; groaned, his head 
fell back, and with a deep sigh, saying half- 
audibly, ‘ I have so much — to do!’ the days 
of the great owner of many lands were over. 
The shrewd foreseer of events, the sagacious 
speculator, the keen safe bargainer, died, with 
his chief work unaccomplished — the grand 
bargain of existence unsecured ! 

‘Tt has required the sharp ride of to-day, 
over rock, and stone, and fallen trunk, up 
steep jagged acclivities, and over many a mile 
of dark mountain forest, amid the moaning 
winds and the snapping boughs, to dissipate 
the black impression of that death-bed. But 
now for a sleep!” 

The three friends threw themselves on their 
hard couches; and, at break of day, were 
travelling through a region of magnificent 
mountains, with a bright sun beaming above 
them amid flying clouds, towards the hospita- 
ble home of the accomplished and popular 
Aisculapius. 





SELECTIONS FRoM AUTHORS LITTLE KNOWN. — 
Is there extant any work containing chosen ex- 
tracts from unknown or obscure authors? And 
if not, would not such a work be a valuable ad- 
dition to our literature, and be a good pecuniary 
speculation tothe publisher? Among the many 
thousand volumes laid aside and forgotten (and 
each perhaps deservedly so, as a whole) by the 
public, and only known to the curious haunters 
of public libraries, there must be some passages 


worthy of being rescued from oblivion, either for 
their originality or beauty. 

I would instance what I mean by the lines 
from Aaron Hill’s tragedy of Athelwold cited in 
“N. & Q.,”’ Vol. v., pp. 78, 188,212. The trag- 





edy had been forgotten, even by literary men, 
such as Madan; but the lines had survived in 
the memory of a few, and, for their truth and 
force, deserve to be generally known. 

The work I propose might bear such o name 
as ‘*Gleanings from obscure Authors,’’ and 
might comprise passages both in prose and po- 
etry. It would require taste and judgment to 
determine where the line should be drawn 
between obscure works and those in common 
use, and to select only such passages as had real 
merit. Well compiled, I think such a book 
would be a welcome addition to every library. 
— Notes and Queries. STYLitEs. 
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From Putnam’s Monthly. 
THE RANGER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Rosert Rawtin !— Frosts were falling 
When the ranger’s horn was calling 
Through the woods to Canada. 
Gone the winter’s sleet and snowing, 
Gone the springtime’s bud and blowing, 
Gone the summer’s harvest mowing, 
And again the fields are gray. 
Yet away, he’s away, 
Faint and fainter hope is growing 
In the hearts that mourn his stay. 


Where the lion, crouching high on 
Abraham’s rock with teeth of iron 
Glares o’er wood and wave away; 
Faintly thence, as pines far sighing, 
Or, as thunder spent and dying, 
Come the ages and replying, 
Come the sounds of fight and fray. 
Well-a-day ! Hope and pray ! 
Some are living, some are lying 
In their red graves far away. 


Straggling rangers, worn with dangers, 
Homeward faring, weary strangers, 
Pass the farm-gate on their way; 
Tidings of the dead and living, 
Forest march and ambush giving, 
Till the maidens leave their weaving, 
And the lads forget their play. 
*¢ Still away, still away ! ”’ 
Sighs a sad one, sick with grieving, 
** Why does Robert still delay ? ”” 


Nowhere fairer, sweeter, rarer, 
Does the golden-locked fruit-bearer 
Through his painted woodlands stray, 
Than where hill-side oaks and beeches 
Overlook the long, blue reaches, 
Silver coves, and pebbled beaches, 
And green isles of Casco Bay ; 
Nowhere Day, for delay, 
With a tenderer look beseeches, 
‘* Let me with my charmed earth stay!” 


On the grain-lands of the mainlands 

Stands the serried corn like train-bands, 
Plume and pennon rustling gay; 

Out at sea, the islands wooded, 

Silver birches, golden-hooded, 

Set with maples, crimson-blooded, 
White sea-foam and sand-hills gray, 
Stretch away, far away, 

Dim and dreary, over-brooded 
By the hazy autumn day. 


Gaily chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray. 

On the grass-land, on the fallow, 

Drop the apples, red and yellow, 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves all the day. 
And away, swift away 

Sun and cloud, o’er hill and hollow 
Chasing, weave their web of play. 





*¢ Martha Mason, Martha Mason, 
Prithee tell us of the reason 
. Why you mope at home to-day: 
pan ~—_ not i bees. 
eave your q ng, leave your Spinning : 
What is all your po of og 
If your heart is never gay? 
Come away, come away ! 
Never yet did sad beginning 
Make the task of life a play.’ 


Overbending, till she ’s — 
With the flaxen skein she ’s tending, 
Pale brown tresses smoothed away 
From her face of patient sorrow, 
Sits she, seeking but to borrow 
From the trembling hope of morrow, 
Solace for the weary day. 
** Go your way, laugh and play; 
Unto him who heeds the sparrow 
And the lily, let me pray.”’ 


‘¢ With our rally rings the valley — 
Join us !’’ cried the blue-eyed Nelly; 
“‘ Join us!’ cried the laughing < 
‘© To the beach we all are going, 
And, to save the task of rowing, 
West by north the wind is blowing, 
Blowing briskly down the bay ! 
Come away, come away ! 
Time and tide are swiftly flowing, 
Let us take them while we may. 


‘¢ Never tell us that you ’1l fail us, 
Where the purple beach-plum mellows 
On the bluffs so wild and gray. 
Hasten, for the oars are falling; 
Hark, our merry mates are calling : 
Time it is that we were all in, 
Singing tideward down the bay ! ” 
‘* Nay, nay, let me stay ; 
Sore and sad for Robert Rawlin 
Is my heart,’’ she said, ‘‘ to-day.” 


*¢ Vain your calling for Rob Rawlin, 
Some red squaw his moose-meat ’s broiling, 
Or some French lass, singing gay; 
Just forget, as he ’s forgetting; 
What avails 4 life of fretting ? 
If some stars must needs be setting, 
Others rise as good as they. ”’ 
‘* Cease, I pray; go your way !”? 
Martha cries, her eye-lids wetting, 
** Foul and false the words you say !°? 


*¢ Martha Mason, heed to reason, 
Prithee, put a kinder face on !°? 
“* Cease to vex me,”’ did she say: 
** Better at his side be lying, 
With the mournful pine-trees sighing, 
And the wild birds o’er us crying, 
Than to doubt like mine a prey; _. 
While away, far away, 
Turns my heart, forever trying 
Some new hope for each new day; 


*¢ When the shadows veil the meadows, 
And the sunset’s golden ladders 
Climb the twilight’s walls of gray — 
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Universal Nature 
Revels in her birth, 

When God, in pleasant weather, 
Smiles upon the earth ! 


From the window of my dreaming 

I can see his sickle gleaming, 

Cheery-voiced, can hear him 
Down the locust-shaded way; 
But away, swift away 

Fades the fond, delusive seeming, 
And I kneel, again to pray. 


* 


** When the growing dawn is showing, 
And the barn-yard cock is crowing, 
And the horned moon pales away, 
From a dream of him awaking, 
Every sound my heart is making 
Seems a footstep of his taking; 
Then I hush the thought, and say, 
* Nay, nay, he’s away!’ 
Ah ! my heart, my heart is breaking 
For the dear one far away.’’ 


Look up, Martha ! worn and swarthy 
Glows a face of manhood worthy : 

** Robert !’? ‘* Martha !”? all they say. 
O’er went wheel and reel together, 
Little cared the owner whither; 

Heart of lead is heart of feather, 
Noon of night is noon of day ! 
Come away, come away ! 

When such lovers meet each other, 
Why should prying idlers stay? 


Bare the timbers, quench the embers 
Of their red leaves, in December’s 
Hoary rime and chilly spray. 
But the hearth shall kindle clearer, 
Household welcomes sound sincerer, 
Heart to loving heart draw nearer, 
When the bridal bells shall say, 
** Hope and pray, trust alway; 
Life is sweeter, love is dearer 
For the trial and delay ! ’’ 





PLEASANT WEATHER. 


THANK God for pleasant weather t 
Chant it, merry rills ! 

And clap your hands together, 
Ye exulting hills ! 

Thank Him, teeming valley ! 
Thank Him, fruitful plain ! 

For the golden sunshine, 
And the silver rain. 


Thank God, of good the Giver ! 
Shout it, sportive breeze ! 
Respond, O tuneful river ! 
To the nodding trees. 
Thank Him, bud and birdling, 
As ye grow and sing ! 
Mingle in thanksgiving 
Every living thing! 


Thank God, with cheerful spirit, 
In a glow of love, 

For what we here inherit, 
And our hopes above ! 








MURMURS. 


Way wilt thou make bright music 
Give forth a sound of pain? 

Why wilt thou weave fair flowers 
Into a weary chain? 


Why turn each cool gray shadow 
Into a world of fears ? 

Why think the winds are wailing? 
Why call the dewdrops tears ? 


Voices of happy Nature, 
And Heaven's sunny gleam, 
Reprove thy sick heart’s fancies, 
pbraid thy foolish dream. 


Listen : I will tell thee 
The song Creation sings, 
From humming-bees in heather 
To fluttering angels’ wings : 


Not alone did angels sing it 
To the poor shepherds’ ear, 

But the spheréd Heavens chant it, 
And listening Ages hear. 


Above thy poor complaining 
Rises that holy lay; 

When the starry night grows silent, 
Then speaks the sunny day. 


O leave thy sick heart’s fancies, 
And lend thy little voice 
To the silver song of Glory, 
That bids the world rejoice ! 
— Household Words. 





DOUBLE LIFE. 


Man hath two lives; the one of patient toil, 

Of ceaseless travail with the stubborn ground, 

Of battling with the burly sea’s turmoil, 

With stubborn metals and the anvil’s sound: 

The other is a maze of vision’d things, 

Infinitely filled up with shapes ideal ; 

Of gentle thoughts or wild imaginings, » 

Of shadeless bliss, or terrors grimly real, 

And all the winged spirit may conceive 

Of human happiness or heavenly wonder. 

O, blest is he who best can interweave 

This earthly toil with images sublime ; 

And dwell mid common things such glories 

under ! ‘ 

Most hapless he who wracks his weary time 

In each apart, and rends these lives asunder. 
— Household Words. 
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SOCIETY AT PERA. 


. From the United Service Magazine. 
SOCIETY AT PERA SINCE THE WESTERN 
INVASION. 

ConsTANTINOPLE combines all the disad- 
vantages of an immense city with those of a 
small village. ‘The distances are immense, 
and locomotion is both didicult and trouble- 
some. Pera isa distinct city, inhabited by 
a mixed population of Greeks, Armenians, 
Perottes, and strangers. No Turk resides at 
Pera, with the exception of Haireddim Pa- 
sha, the Minister of Police. It is the seat 
of all the embassies, and possesses a small 
aristocracy of dragomen. 

Perhaps many people in England are not 
acquainted with the exact meaning of the 
word ‘‘dragoman.”’ Literally, its significa- 
tion is ‘‘ interpreter.” <A valet de place is a 
dragoman ; so is any person who undertakes 
to translate your ideas and words into another 
tongue. At Constantinople, however, when 
you speak of a dragoman, a diplomatic char- 
acter or embassy interpreter is understood to 
be alluded to. I fear these gentlemen will 
not be much flattered at being brought into 
comparison with the roguish hangers-on of 
the Pera hotels. Ma come si fa? There is 
a bird which flies continually along the Bos- 
phorus, up the very centre of that noble 
stream, skimming the surface of the waters 
—it has never been seen to rest—and is 
called the ‘* condemned soul,’’ the facetious 
add, of the dragoman. 

In summer his is a troublesome life, es- 

cially after such a visit as that made by 

rince Menschikoff in the spring of 1853. 
All the ambassadors and other diplomatic 
men — and, indeed, whoever can manage or 
afford to do so —seek the cool breezes of the 
Bosphorus. So do all the ministers of the 
Porte, and every Pasha who has a tail, from 
three downwards. 

The dragoman has his kaique and his three 
kaikdgis, who row him backwards and for- 
wards for the diplomatic interest of the 
country, whose languages he is understood 
to translate to the Turks at the Porte, and 
whose interest he thus represents. They are 
& very numerous body, and are divided into 
different ranks and grades — as first, second, 
and third dragomen, &c.; dragomen of the 
embassy ; dragomen of the consulate, &c., 
&c. The principal dragoman of one of the 

t embassies — such as England, France, 
ussia, or Austria—is a person of very 
t influence and no small importance. 
mbassadors of very little experience in the 
Fast, little energy, or little ability — for 
even diplomacy oe its blockheads — trust 
implicitly to their dragoman. They are, 
however, unfortunately, not a very patriotic 
or unselfish race of men; but enjoy, togeth- 
er with many other good people, fittle gen- 
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eral estimation. Queer stories are told of 
them at Pera; but then the world, and es- 
pecially that portion of it which inhabits 
the Christian suburbs of Constantinople, is 
very envious — scandal, poesip, and k- 
biting being their chief occupation and 


“e t. 
The day of dragomanial grandeur is now 
fast waning. It is, however, still impossible 
to transact business at the Porte without the 
dragoman. The French and Austrian em- 
bassies have already got rid of their Levan- 
tine interpreters, those situations being oc- 
cupied by gentlemen who have acquired the 
knowledge of Eastern languages in Europe. 
At Vienna there is an excellent college, where 
young men are educated for the purpose of 

eing employed in the embassies, legations, 
and consulates in the East. It must certain- 
ly both be more safe and agreeable to have to 

eal with your own countrymen than with a 
hired stranger. The immense and responsi- 
ble confidence that necessarily must be placed 
in the first dragoman of an embassy, renders 
this point a matter well worthy of serious 
consideration. State secrets are in the 
mouths of such men; and, consequently, 
full and implicit reliance in the trustwor- 
thiness, zeal, and attachment of the drago- 
man must exist. For these considerations, 
an educated gentleman from his own coun- 
try were preferable to a hired stranger ; and 
the emoluments appertaining to the office 
being very considerable, and the employment 
both interesting and of a high political char- 
acter, candidates would not be wanting. 
Government has already had its attention 
drawn to this point; and the subject was 
taken up, I believe, particularly by Lord 
Palmerston when Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and some steps were taken for instructing 
English gentlemen in Eastern languages, in 
order that so important a diplomatic position 
should no longer be held bya stranger. On 
the other hand, there is much that speaks 
strongly for the maintenance of the old sys- 
tem. A dragoman must in a manner be an 
inhabitant of Constantinople, acquainted 
with the habits of both the land and the 
people, born and bred in the country. The 
mere knowledge of the Turkish language is 
not sufficient for the duties of dragoman: a 
knowledge of the Turk himself is indispen- 
sable. ‘They area curious people, the reverse 
of the European in their customs and ideas 
—cunning, yet simple in many respects. I 
heard them once compared to children, be- 
fore a nobleman who has a long experience 
of the East. ‘‘ Children? Ay, if so, they 
are very wicked ones!”’ was his apt and 
true remark. 

The life of a dragoman is irksome and full 
of toil at times. Intervals, however, elapse 
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when the hours lie idly on his hands. Much 
depends upon the interest the country he 
represents has in the East, and the character 
of his ambassador. In former times, the 
dragoman was de facto representative of his 
country ; that is to say, a clever dragoman 
arrogated that position to himself. The 
— of Pera form a small aristocracy 
of themselves, immediately succeeding in im- 
portance the ambassadors, minister plenipo- 
tentiaries, and chargés d’affaires accredited 
to the Porte ; and exceeding all the smaller 
fry, such as secretaries, attachés, &c., in the 
airs they give themselves. In general they 
intermarry amongst themselves. Since some 
rs, more than one secretary and attaché 
aving during his stay at Constantinople 
sought and won a helpmate from amongst 
the daughters of the wealthy merchants of 
Constantinople, this example has been fol- 
lowed by the dragomen. At such court- 
making they however come off second best, 
as the dameels of Pera naturally prefer a real 
bona fide European embassyman to the Pe- 
Totte interpreter of a legation. 

The female inhabitants of Constantinople 
consist of as many nationalities as there are 
languages spoken in that cosmopolite suburb 
of the great Turkish capital— Greeks and 
Armenians forming the principal portion. 
There, is, however, a very large proportion 
of so-called Franks or Perottes, the secon 
dants of French, Italians, and others who 
have long ago settled in the country. The 
female portion of the most wealthy c _ 
the ladies of Pera—are a peculiar set of 
beings, who, whilst they retain in a certain 
degree the habits of the land they live in, look 
longingly towards the West, and eagerly a 
the customs of civilized Europe: Paris fash- 
ions are the vogue, and European manners 
bon ton. It is very amusing to see the Sun- 
day turn-out of the Pera ladies, the profusion 
of feathers that deck their bonnets, and the 
rich silks, satins, velvets, and laces that see 
the light of morning on their way to mass. 
Their taste is gaudy — pink, green, blue, and 
— intermingle unharmoniously together. 

hey have not yet studied to combine hues 
80 as to produce a general and pleasing effect. 
There is as much want of civilization in their 
dress, as, unfortunately, is also the case in 
their education. They still have a smack 
of the barbarous about them. As regards 
the character of these ladies, feeling, senti- 
ment (the distinctive features of woman), 
seem to be sadly wanting ; but a very vague 
idea of love, affection, or attachment ever 
crosses their minds. They seem without 
passions. Neither can they be said to possess 
an undue proportion of ‘bad propensities ; 


indeed, they seem as much wanting in bad as 


in good. 


hey would be very amiable beings 


AT PERA. 


were it not for the absence of strong natural 
feeling, whether of an elevated or more ma- 
terial kind, which is, unfortunately, more 
than abundantly replaced by the extremes 
of petty vanity and diminutive ambition. 
The habits of the country — that is to say, 
the Eastern custom of keeping women strictly 
watched — combined with their indifference 
with a to indulgence, does not permit 
to speak of them as immoral. The only 
stimulus to transgression seems to lie in a 
love of the uncommon ; and the few instances 
of infidelity of which some of these fair dames 
can be accused is not to be traced to frailty, 
but vanity, or something worse—an inter- 
ested motive. 

There is great beauty amongst the Arme- 
nian, Greek, and Frank population of Con- 
stantinople ; but, in gazing on those lovely 
faces, you easily comprehend why the Turks 

dge their women souls. There is a vague, 
old, unaffectionate stare from those dark, 
lustrous eyes that peer out upon you with 
curiosity — not the eager gaze of the Italian, 
but the quiet surprise excited by the view of 
any person differing from those by whom 
they are daily surrounded. Without the 
passions of Southern Europe, they lack the 
sentiment and affection of the North. They 
are, however, very handsome. 

The graceful and elegant Levantine head- 
dress, consisting of a species of gauze turban, 
is fast vanishing and being replaced by the 
modern inventions of the Paris milliner. 
The pretty custom of handing sweetmeats 
and coffee to the visitor also threatens to be- 
come obsolete. In fact, day by day, Euro- 
pean civilization is making great strides, and 
treading upon antique customs and preju- 
dices. Though this no doubt has its good 
side ina practical sense, as it indicates an 
advance towards a more enlightened state 
of society, it nevertheless diminishes the in- 
terest felt by a stranger in the customs of 
this interesting land, and mars the pictur- 
esque. There will, however, remain for 
many a year a great gap between Northern 
habits and the ways of this people. Hitherto 
the greatest changes are observable in the 
families of the gy | Greek merchants, 
who are completely Europeanized. The 
lower orders, and the bulk of the people of 
Armenia, still however hold their own cus- 
toms with astonishing pertinacity. This 
war, and the presence of the allied armies 
of Great Britian and France, is doing more 
towards effecting a reform in the customs of 
the land, than could ever be brought about 
by other means. 

Amongst the Turks, however, no significant 
change is to be expected. Religious prejudices 
separate the Moslem from the Christian, and 





polygamy is an insurmountable barrier to 
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the spread of Western influence. With the 
Greeks and Armenians the difference is much 
feebler. They marry as we do; and, as 
regards the former, they may fairly be said 
to have advanced ina Westerly direction at 
a steam-engine pace. The bulk of the Greek 
population of Constantinople are little more 
advanced than the Turkish and Armenian 
inhabitants. Those Greeks, however, who 
have risen in the world and visited Europe, 
return ‘to this country finished Europeans. 
That people at this moment forms the link 
between the East and West, and unites in its 
character many of the elements of both. 

The strongest imagination cannot picture 
to itself to what extent the animosity be- 
tween the members of the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches in the East is carried. 
Religion is the barrier that separates fellow- 
citizens, fellow-countrymen, fellow-subjects 
of the Porte—if such terms can be applied 
to men who live, love, and adore as distinctly 
as if they were separated from each other by 
the wide Atlantic. In their intercourse they 
never intermingle but where business throws 
them together. They never intermarry. 
The Greek positively nourishes as good a 
hate for the Catholic as he does for the Turk, 
and the Catholic returns the compliment with 
compound interest. The state of society in 
the East in these respects reminds one of the 
Middle Ages. We all know what bitter 
religious animosities divided Western Europe 
in those days, and what bloody wars were 
waged for the sake of holy Mother Church. 
The Greeks and Catholics of Constantinople 
live ever ready to fly at each other’s throats. 
From this circumstance it may easily be 
deduced that the inhabitants of Pera form 
distinct classes according to their religious 
persuasions, and that they do not live y 
the most friendly or pleasant footing. The 
Perottes, the actual natives of Pera, are all 
Catholics, consequently sworn enemies of the 
Greeks. 

Years ago, pirates, felons, shipwrecked 
mariners, scamps, Villains, bankrupts, and a 
very few honest men sought a refuge and 
found an asylum at Constantinople. The 
Perotte is the descendant of these people. 
In him the great vices of his forefathers have 
dwindled down to the diminutive proportions 
of crafty meanness and duplicity. Lowly to 
the Turk, overbearing to whomsoever he can 
lord it over, he may be said to Lemna 
very low standard of puny rascality. No 
principle guides his actions; indeed, he 
seems to know of none. His ignorance is 
huge. Pera is his home: Pera is his coun- 

- He is the offspring of that muddy 
labyrinth. Most eaten have been success- 
ful in the search of lucre, and many of them 
have become opulent, and it is from their 





ranks tuat the dragomen of the embassies 
have been recruited. 

The civilest man under the sun is the 
Perotte, and he is a great coward. A gentle- 
man from the West is certain to receive 
every attention, and will meet with exag- 
gerated civility at the hands of these subtle 
sons of Constantinople. Let him, however, 
beware; and, should he have _e mone 
transactions with any of them, let him look. 
to his pockets. There are those amongst 
them who, having risen to wealth and en- 
rolled themselves in the ranks of some em- 
bassy, also put forward pretensions to dis- 
tinction, title, and family. They are descended 
from some ancient Italian house, or their 
great grandfather sat in Senate at Genoa. I 
even met with one who boasted of being the 
grandson of a Cardinal! Like the waiters 
at a fashionable hotel, the cream of the 
Perottes are all aristocratic in their notions ; 
attempt to be fashionable in their dress ; and 
have a would-be-easy flourish in their man- 
ner, which reminds you of the hairdresser’s 
shop. The Levantines (European natives 
of the East) seem to have united many bad 
habits of the natives to our least amiable 
ones. This is not a happy combination. To 
a European they are ridiculous: the Turk 
despises them. These are almost the only 
Europeans with whom he comes in contact 
no wonder he feels a —- for the Giaour. 
They are great adepts at bribery and intrigue 
& la Grecque, and know how to wind their 
way through a slimy business negotiation 
with consummate ability. Great polyglots, 
they all chatter six or seven languages — 
Turkish, Greek, Italian, French, English, 
Arabic, &c. Clever fellows, they wind them- 
selves round the bewildered European, and 
bamboozle Turk and Christian to their own 
personal advantage. 

The young Perotte of the best class is a 
great dandy. He blooms as an élégant of 
the first water during Carnival time at the 
embassy balls of Pera; and now and then 
drops in upon private parties amongst his 
own people, like a good-natured great man. 
On such occasions he, however, lets his con- 
descension be duly felt, and is in consequence 
the more prized by less distinguished mem- 
bers of his tribe. He may, however, have 
learned these tricks from some of the Eu- 
ropean snobs, of whom there were one or two 
attached to the embassies at Constantinople 
during my stay there. 

Romualdo Bertoldi was remarkable as the 
most fashionable Perotte whilst 1 was at 
Constantinople. He was a short young man, 
of about eight-and-twenty, with a turned 
up nose and rather bandy legs. Owing to 
the marri of his aunt to the chargé 
@ affaires » he occupied a position 
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of ~~ distinction in the European cap- 
ital of Turkey. The nephew of a minister 
—this, and his diplomatic t of first 
a. gave him claims of a superior 
kind, and the entrée to every assembly. His 
— ualities were not less brilliant. A 
t-rate dancer, singer, and not a bad hand 
at the whist table, he was a very pearl of a 
Perotte. Romualdo was a Lion. He was 
‘never to be seen without his lemon-colored 
gloves; and possessed that easy, self-possessed 
swagger in which young men of fashion love 
to indulge. An eyeglass and a valuable 
cane invariably accompanied him, whilst he 
saluted his numerous acquaintance, as he 
strolled listlessly along the Grande Rue de 
Pera, with politeness, tempered by either 
humility or condescension as the case might 
require — his humble fellow-Perottes receiv- 
ing a kind and gracious nod, whilst the gloss 
hat was swung off in a bound at the approac 
of any European of note. 

In winter time, Romualdo generally took 
up his station near the principal café of Pera, 
surrounded by a small circle of admiring 
satellites; and on Sunday mornings, he was 
never known to miss his post at the church 
door of St. Antoine, where the trembling 
beauties of Pera met his piercing glance in 
pleasure, pride, and trepidation. 

Romualdo wears his hair divided, accord- 
ing to the newest ery tm straight down 
the middle ; and sets off his plain counten- 
ance by a luxurious pair of whiskers, a 
mouche, and a killing moustachio. He is 
superbly got up at the balls. 1 do not speak 
of official sin. ta when he dons his bile 
liant and richly-embroidered dragomanial 
uniform, but of the usual winter entertain- 
ments of Pera, at which he only arrogates 
to himself a semi-official position and impor- 
tance. [lis dress is in keeping with that 
character, and includes a blue coat with offi- 
cial brass buttons, and on his breast shines 
the Duke of Parma’s cross of the third-class 
—which, by the bye, is one of the prettiest 
decorations going. 

When in this attire, Romualdo crosses the 
crowded room to sing a solo at one of the 
great.embassies. His advance to the piano 
may be termed a truly great achievement. 
There isa pretension to humility ill in keep- 
ing with his vulgar delight at exposing him- 
self to the observation (admiration ?) of the 
company, which is rich; and his two or 
three preparatory coughs have a more pleased 
than nervous reverberation. Applause does 
not overwhelm him; for he bows his thanks 
with due self-possession, acknowledging the 
tribute due to talent. 

The balls at the British Embassy at Pera 
have a somewhat more stately character than 
those at the other logations. The palace of 





the British Embassy is a solemn building, 
with grand apartments. Whilst the inhabi- 
tants of Pera frolic ad libitum in French, 
Austrian, or Prussian halls on reception 
nights, it is quite a different matter at his 
lordship’s residence. The Perotte is posi- 
tively afraid when he enters that dwelling ; 
and it has always puzzled me to make out 
the cause of this awe, as he is in general by 
no means a bashful animal. Whether it is 
the grand staircase, the white liveries of the 
servants, or the austere aspect of his Excel- 
lency, that exercises this chilling influence, 
it is needless to investigate. The fact exists. 
They are afraid. They dance with caution 
and speak in whispers ; never indulging in 
any of that light-hearted jollity which the 

display elsewhere, or lifting their legs wit 

the same freedom in the dance as at other 
houses. This is a pity, as it renders the 
English balls much less amusing, and gives 
them a dismal character they ought not to 


Pera has a king. Romualdo is a great 


friend of the King of Pera, who is a wealthy 
banker, said to have come to Pera, some 
forty years ago, as foreman to a blacksmith. 
He is, however, now worth several millions ; 
and has been decorated by all cross-givin 
countries, not only of Europe, but also o 
Asia. He wears the Sultan’s ‘‘ Nichan and 
Medjidie,”’ the Shah of Persia has sent him 
the ** Order of the Lion ”’ in brilliants, and 
Egypt and Tunis have presented him with 
the ‘‘ Order of the Sun.’? All Pera bows 
down before him. He is, in fact, more than 
mayor of that city; and, though possessin 
no official character, it is generally admitte 
that nothing is done there without him. He 
meddles in everything—the theatre, the 
charity balls, the concerts, the pavement of 
the streets, and fifty other matters which 
men generally avoid having anything to do 
with if they can help it. Since the arrival 
of the British and French forces, his nose 
has, however, been rather put out. He is 
on intimate terms with the most influential 
Pachas, with whom he passes his mornings 
in Turkish chit-chat, occasionally doing a 
little financial business with them in the way 
of loans. He is indefatigable. Strange 
stories are told of the way in which he has 
amassed his wealth. They are not, however, 
more strange than those told of every Euro- 
pean who has made his fortune in the East. 
The King is patron of the theatre and its 
constant attendant, extending his protection 
to the artistes and choral nymphs of that 
dingy establishment. The world of Pera 
admires the old coxcomb for his Sybarite 
—— as much as they enjoy the good 
inners he occasionally gives them. He isa 
most active old gentleman, and possesses 
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much power and great influence. At the 
commencement of the present war he took 
up the Poles, and got a great number of 
them employed in the army of Asia — three 
being made Pachas all of a heap. He has, 
however, since let them drop. This is, how- 
ever, no reproach to him. All monarchs are 
capricious, and as prone to humble as to 
exalt their dependants. ‘ Put not thy faith 
in princes! ”” 

‘he theatre or opera-house of Pera, which 
has just been alluded to as standing under 
the immediate patronage of his Perotte 
Majesty, is a dingy building about the size 
of the Haymarket, and the property of Mr. 
Naum, an Armenian of enterprising and 


Speculative habits. 


This gentleman repairs annually to Italy, 
where he enlists a company of vocalists for 
the winter season at Constantinople. The 
names of these celebrities, especially those 
of the female performers, generally reach 
Pera some time before their arrival, and 
their relative merits and talents are discussed 
and canvassed there by anticipation. Eager 
inquiries are made as to what ship the fair 
vocalists may be — to arrive by, and 
adventurous young Perottes board the French 
postal steamers to have a first glimpse at the 
prima donna, who is to enrapture the audi- 
ence for the next six months. Romualdo 
Bertoldi has by this time returned from a 
stay at that most fashionable summer resi- 
dence, ‘‘ Buyukdere,”’ the world of Pera, has 
resigned the shores of the Bosphorus, the 
Princes Islands are fast emptying, bleak 
winter is approaching, and the inhabitants 
are hastening back to Pera and its muddy 
lanes. Romualdo inspects the newest fashions 
at Mr. Gilbert’s, the French tailor, gives a 
liberal order, adorns himself, calls, and very 
soon is established on a very good footing 
with the prima donna, who allows him the 
merit of denctiog a very large bouquet at 
her the first evening of her appearance on the 
Pera boards. The boxes for that eventful 
night are all taken a week beforehand, and 
a fierce crowd of Greeks and Perottesstruggle 
for the best places in the pit. The ‘+ King ”’ 
is proprietor of a box at the left, immediate- 
ly overhanging the stage, and is ready en- 
sconced there for the season. Romualdo’s is 
beside it, and is well filled by friendly sup- 
porters. As the season advances, difficul- 
ties and opposition, however, increase, and 
though a Sclente bracelet has been pre- 
sented, he has made but little way in the 
good graces of the star that nightly illumi- 
nates dreary Pera. Times are inaien 
Pera is more crowded than in other years, 
and Mademoiselle’s admirers more numerous. 
Crowds of strangers have flocked to old 
Stamboul, attracted by the sound of war, 





and, as they want amusement, they throng 
the little opera and shower bouquets on the 
performers. 

Romualdo begins to feel the truth of the 
proverb, ‘*‘ Nowhere is a man less a prophet 
than in his own country.”” He is gradually 
distanced by European rivals, and somehow 
or other he cannot assume their easy way 
with the lady vocalist from Europe. His 
position is endangered by aspiring young 
diplomatists and bold warriors. 

t is a very curious circumstance that the 
prima donnas of the Italian opera of Pera 
the two last winters, were both English— 
Signora Bregazzi and Signora Alba, both 
contraltos. Ill-natured and fastidious people 
affirmed that these were but Briggs and 
White, Italianized and translated. 

What a difference there was between the 
Pera opera-house of 1853 to 1854 and 1854 
to 1855! Iam not alluding to the cantanti, 
but to the audience. The great changes that 
have been taking place at the City of the 
Sultans since the outbreak of this great war 
have already been mentioned. 

During my first winter at Pera, it wasa 
pleasure to frequent the theatre; indeed, 
very nearly the only distraction on a win- 
ter’s night in that desolate city. A stranger 
there shone as a western star, and, with the 
exception of the members of the corps diplo- 
matique, those young gentlemen who live 
attached to the embassies of their respective 
countries, there was no opposition, no rivalry, 
The Greek and Armenian ladies, who filled 
the boxes, centred their gaze on him at his 
appearance, and he could take his seat in his 
box, with an assurance of civilized superior- 
ity, and ogle round upon the assembled fair 
with faith in the then self-sufficiency, 
and impertinence. The stranger was the 
exception, and a distinguished character 
amongst the mob of Perottes who filled the 
edifice. 

The younger members of the corps diplo- 
matique that winter formed an association, 
and threw down the partition between three 
boxes, thus forming an exclusive vimnibus, 
from which they glared down upon the 
public like lions from their lair. Next win- 
ter brought a sad change over the spirit of 
this opera scene. Bold warriors laid a hold 
on the lion’s lair, it must in fairness be ad- 
mitted with a better and more pugnacious 
air than that of their predecessors. French 
and English filled the theatre; sailors and 
marines the pit and gallery ; whilst the boxes 
were thronged by British and French officers. 
The native fair of Pera were no longer 
allowed to frequent the scene of these reforms 
by their jealous owners, and the only females 
to be seen in the edifice were a few English 
ladies, who were sharing the campaign with 
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their husbands, and the fair vocalists on the 
e. The occupants of the great omnibus 
box had besides contracted the bad habit of 
running behind the scenes and creating 
much disorder and confusion, to the inex- 
ressible a of the native audience. 
very night there was a row at the theatre, 
and some people knocked down and ver 
frequently several stabbed. The Turkis 
cavasses dared not interfere with the subjects 
of foreign nations; and, indeed, they seemed 
to have orders not todoso. At any time a 
Turkish policeman will stand by and see two 
infidels punch each other’s heads with in- 
most satisfaction. Italian refugees, French 
soldiers, British sailors, Greek reprobates, 
and the scum of every nation of Europe, 
might therefore be seen squabbling about 
the streets until an early hour of the morn- 


ing. 

But few Turks ever frequented the theatre. 
The performance taking place in the evening 
interfered with their ‘habits, and curiosity 
rarely woke them sufficiently from their 
lethargy to induce them to abandon the com- 
fortable divan and pipe for the Christian 
place of amusement, independent of which, 
they have no taste for European music, and 
—_ the guttural chaunt and monotonous 

irge of their national performers to the 
finest notes of Rossini, Verdi, or Bellini. 
Occasionally a pacha might, however, be 
seen huddled up in one of the boxes, with a 
little cohort of gaping followers behind him. 
The ‘‘ Barbiere di Seviglia’’ and ‘‘ Crispino 
e la Commare ”’ aaally drew one or two 
of these worthies to the house, to laugh at 
Figaro’s drolleries or the quack-doctor’s 
grimaces. They had, however, no apprecia- 
tion for the music, and, after imbibing 
numerous cups of coffee and retiring between 
the acts to have a pull at the everlasting 
chibouk, would generally disappear long 
before the curtain dropped. Occasionally the 
sugar-loaf hat of a dancing dervish, who are 
a very inquisitive set, might be seen peeping 
from behind a row of fezes. The Sultan 
repairs once annually to the Imperial opera- 
house of Pera, on which occasion he takes 
the whole house to himself and followers, 
with his usual munificence ; but he likewise 
retires early with his suite to the more genial 
divans of his Imperial residence at Tcheragan 
on the Bosphorus. 

Independent of the entertainments of the 
opera, the winter of 1853 at Pera proved 
highly interesting, owing to the approaching 
war. 

The rumors of the tgpeeies hostilities 
having spread abroad, far and wide, hosts of 
candidates for employment in the Ottoman 
service began to make their appearance by 
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Men of all classes, descriptions, and coun- 
tries, were daily arriving at Pera — needy 
adventurers, both civil and military, the 
natives of every land. 

Hungarians and Italians, innumerable 
Poles, all with either the intention of form- 
ing legions or entering the Sultan’s service. 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, and Cro- 
ats, nondescripts of all trades and characters, 
or without any of either to recommend 
them. Pera became overcrowded with this 
belligerent population. Its narrow streets 
were thronged from morning to night by 
hordes of wild-looking adventurers. What 
must the Turks have thought of this sudden 
irruption of most unchristian-looking Gia- 
ours? . 7 

The Turkish government is precisely the 
reverse of all the continental states, and, in- 
stead of keeping a strict watch over all the 
strangers who flock to the Ottoman soil, 
leaves them their own masters, to rove about 
Stamboul and the Bosphorus ad libitum. 
Thus the mass of strangers who hurried to 
Constantinople at the outbreak of the war 
landed and established themselves wherever 
they liked or could. Every stranger who 
has a nationality, such as an Englishman, 
Frenchman, Austrian, or Sardinian, stands, 
ipso facto, under the protection of his em- 
bassy, and all those who have not (and many 
hundreds were in that predicament) either 
do without or endeavor to get themselves 
protected by the ‘‘égide’’ of the United 
States of America. 

There are as many consulates as embassies 
at Pera, and they number about thirteen — 
so many little kingdoms, of which the drago- 
mans may be said to personify the leading 
statesmen, for all business of a necessity 
passes through their hands, wicked — 
sometimes say not smoothly enough. It isa 
very necessary thing to belong to some coun- 
try or other for a man of a pugnacious tem- 
perament ; a peaceably-disposed individual 
would be at a loss to conceive the use of his 
nationality during a residence at Constanti- 
nople, unless his government were to dis- 
tinguish itself peculiarly, and patriotism be 
thus brought to warm his breast. Some- 
times the ambassadors are hospitable, and 
under such circumstances there are chances 
of invitations to dinner and evening parties. 
But the only person who really wants pro- 
tection at Constantinople is the gentleman 
who arrives impressed with the superiority 
of his own country and the inferiority of 
every other, and treads callously upon the 
toes of Turkish prejudices and habits. And 
it is a great pity he has it, — gentlemen who 
will see the mosques with their boots on and 
without a firman, and ever have an inkling 
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they do not look imposing, and there seems 
but slight risk of catching a Tartar. 

The arrival of General Prim, accompanied 
by a staff of Spanish officers, for the pur 
of repairing to the Turkish army on the Dan- 
ube, on a special scientific and military mis- 
sion, was a happy exception to the general- 
ity of arrivals. 

General Prim’s first visit to Constantino- 

le was not of long duration. After spend- 
ing a couple of weeks in visiting the princi- 
pal rsons of note in the Turkish capital, 
the handsome young Spaniard and his staff 
proceeded to Shumla to witness the military 
operations that were being prosecuted on the 
Danube. After assisting at the battle of 
mer Pasha’s head- 
quarters, but winter having put a stop to 
active operations, he abandoned the idea of 
passing that season in dreary Turkey, and 
went to Paris. 

Spring, however, saw him again in the 
land of the Moslem ; he returned to Con- 
stantinople at the same time that Prince Na- 
poleon repaired to the East, and accompa- 
nied by a staff of such brilliancy as to out- 
shine everybody. This time his suite was 
composed of ten handsome young officers, 
and a diminutive army of Catalans. I well 
remember seeing him on his way to pay his 
respects to Riza Pasha, the Ottoman minis- 
ter of war; a prettier sight could not be 
imagined. 

Tn front marched twelve active and athletic 
Catalans, in sandals, with the musket slung 
across the shoulder, and a stout cutlass by 
theirside. About fifteen yards behind them 
came the general—a very handsome man 
about five-and-thirty years old — mounted 
on a splendid Andalusian charger. Five 
yards behind followed his staff, two by two, 
on horseback, headed by Colonels Detenre 
and St. Romain, and eight other officers in 
scarlet and blue uniforms. They all wore 
white doeskins and bottes & l’écuyer, and 
certainly more tasteful uniforms never were 
invented, showing off the handsome figures 
of the young officers to great advantage, and 
drawing all the fair inhabitants of Pera 
to balconies and windows in a twinkling. 
(The General and staff were great favorites.) 
Six or eight grooms and servants in smart 
liveries brought up the rear. 

The Turks used to stare at this corttge 
with unfeigned admiration, it told immense- 
ly — them, and the general rose greatly 
in their estimation, especially when it be- 
came known that Queen Isabella had sent 
numerous decorations by him to all the prin- 
cipal Pachas of the realm. 

he easy manners of the young Spanish 
General and his handsome staff won their 
way at the capital of the empire. With the 
Turks he was regarded in the light of a 
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foreigner of truly especial distinction, and 
all the foreign embassies made it a point of 
féting him and rendering his sojourn at 
Constantinople as agreeable as possible. The 
handsome persons and elegant uniforms of 
this little Spanish cohorte made, I fear, a 
deep impression on the hearts of many Pera 
ladies. The de-sinvolture of a Spanish officer, 
and that inborn sans gese and ubiquity 
which distinguishes that gallant nation, won 
many a heart from the pining Perottes, who 
were not loth to see these brilliant young 
warriors start for the seat of war, after a 
brief stay of five weeks in the Christian sub- 
urb of Constantinople. 

Crowds of travellers and little accommo- 
dation are prone to put strangers to much 
inconvenience, and to give those gentlemen, 
the hotel keepers, the whip-hand of every 
body. The hotel keepers of Pera combine 
a cute knowledge of the East with a very 
accurate acquaintance with Europe and Eu- 
ropeans. The stranger who arrives ata Pera 
hotel ought at once to endeavor to either 
look upon himself in the light of a ship- 
wrecked mariner, and be pleased and con- 
tented with everything, or conduct himself 
like a poor cousin on a visit to a rich and 
bumptious relation’s. It has often been ob- 
served that Eastern. habits and customs are 
exactly the reverse of European ones. This 
observation may fairly also be extended to 
the Pera hotel regulations. As soon as a 
stranger = his foot inside of a hotel at 
Pera, he has placed himself under an obliga- 
tion to its proprietor, whilst all the hangers- 
on (dragomans and valets de place) regard 
him as legitimate property, and forthwith 
exclusively plunder him. 

In Europe you step from your carriage 
into the hotel you have selected, the waiters 
grin and bow, and the landlord: smirks and is 
gracious. At Constantinople it is your turn 
to smirk and be gracious. The landlord is 
speaking to one of his servants; you address 
him. He continues his private conversation 
with his domestic, and then slowly turns 
towards you. You want some warm water 
immediately. There will be none before 
nine o’clock. You are tired and would pre- 
fer dining alone. It interferes with the rules 
of the establishment, and cannot be allowed. 
Our price is 15f. a-day, for bed, dinner, and 
breakfast. We cannot attend to the eccen- 
tric whims of travellers.” In Europe your 
hotel-keeper is under obligation to you; at 
Pera you are at his mercy. Let him turn 
you out, where will you go to? — to a worse 
place, an inferior hotel. 

Before the British and French armies 
came out to Constantinople, there were but 
three tolerable boarding-houses at Constan- 
tinople, the Hotel d’Angleterre, d’Europe, 
and de Byzance. A — oceurred at 
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the Hotel d’Angleterre in the month of No- 
vember, 1853, is not unworthy of relation. 
A British captain and several Indian officers 
had been sitting in the dining-room at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, chatting over a bottle 
of wine after dinner, and they smoked their 
cigars and had another bottle, and time wore 
away. Dinner at seven, it must be observed, 
and under two hours dinner never was over, 
as an interval of ten minutes was no unusual 
thing between one course and the other. 
The rules of the Hotel d’Angleterre, which 
were drawn up, I fancy, like many of the 
political constitutions of the continent in the 
year 1848, rather arbitrarily, did not aliow 
the presence of any person in the dining- 
room after 11 o’clock, and at 11 o’clock the 
landlord, no less a person than Mr. Missirie 
himself, appeared, and announced, bluntly, 
* Gentlemen, you are requested to retire.’’ 

The gentlemen, who were just beginning 
to enjoy themselves, laughed at the injunc- 
tion, and continued their conversation with- 
out paying any further attention to the com- 
mand. He returned in a quarter of an hour’s 
time, and acquainted them that they had 
better retire, as it was against the rules of 
the house to remain in the dining-room after 
11 o’clock, and that the candles were just 

ing to be put out. 

This was the immediate signal for a gen- 
eral uproar. All called for their bills, with 
the exception of one gentlemen, a cool man, 
who, on being appealed to by the others, 
declared that, though they were in the right, 
he nevertheless considered their conduct im- 

litic. ‘‘ Weare in the hands of the Phi- 

istines. If you leave this house, where will 
ap go to?—to a worse place. I confess,”’ 

e went on to say, ‘‘ that by submitting to 
the despotic law of this house I am not play- 
ing a noble part, but sacrificing my temper 
to my personal comfort. Take my advice and 
do the same — go to bed, and swallow your 
ire. There is no help for it. This is the 
best house in Pera. Turn out, and you will 
only fare worse elsewhere — a wise man sub- 
mits to fate. I am tolerably comfortable 
here, and bow to the decrees of Providence.’’ 

The others were, however, too wroth to 
listen to such mild persuasions, and stoutly 
announced their intention of leaving the 
place instanter. 

‘* Very well,’’ said the despot of the estab- 
lishment; ‘‘ you may go. Domenico, bring 
these gentlemen’s bills.”’ 

Away they went through Pera’s muddy 
lanes, each with a paper lantern at the end 
of a stick, and, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts at other places, finally got housed for 
the night at a third-rate species of dining- 
house, where the laws were less strict, but 
the accommodation less good, the beds less 
clean, und the fare considerably worse. 

? 
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Previous to the war, the Hotel d’Angleterre 
was a very quiet, modestlooking hoarding- 
house —a rumbling old wooden structure, 
inhabited by a few British Pera residents, 
such as the clergyman and a few other peo- 
ple who were condemned to live in that 
wretched village — the dinner-table seldom 
including more than six persons altogether. 
Gradually, as the political events occurring 
in the East became more interesting and war- 
like, the number of arrivals increased. To- 
wards the end of 1853, just after the battle 
of Simape, the company of this table d’hote 
became of a highly interesting character, 
being composed of the most warlike and 
combustible elements imaginable. The vete- 
ran and gallant Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Burgoyne, his daughter (a lady of great 
enterprise), and a small staff of engineer 
officers, occupied one end of the table, whilst 
at the other was seated her Majesty’s Con- 
sul-General, Mr. Colquhoun, driven from 
Bucharest by the Russians. At his side sat 
Mr. M., the original inventor of the rocket 
without a tail, little removed from whom 
Mr. N., the patentee of the self-acting and 
exploding shell, peaceably enjoyed his repast. 
Two very civil engineers, and the correspon- 
dents of two London morning journals, with 
a sprinkling of errant men of war, drawn to 
the East by the impending events, made up 
the rest of the company. By degrees this 
dining-room could no longer be mafe to 
hold its numerous guests. Squeeze as much 
as you would, it became impossible to crowd 
more than forty people into a room original- 
ly meant only to contain twenty. 

The wonderful feats performed by tables, 
and in particular by turning tables, have 
been the astonishment of, all ene for the 
last year or two—those performed by the 
dining-table of the Hotel d’Angleterre, at 
Pera, in the early part of the year 1854, 
just at the commencement of the great war 
with Russia, however, surpass any hitherto 
recorded. For six months it had been seen 
visibly to grow, until at last it assumed the 
most gigantic proportions, and literally 
walked out of the dining-room up stairs into 
the great state ball-room of that establish- 
ment, where, after lying in a long line for a 
few days, it twisted itself about like the 
great sea-serpent into the form of an 8. It 
likewise changed color, another proof of its 
relationship to the serpent tribe, becoming 
spotted m in different parts, and oaety 
assuming a fiery scarlet glow towards one end. 
It also became much more noisy. Nothing 
ought, however, to astonish us in these stir- 
ring times. Cute observers generally ex 
plained this phenomenon as a natural conse 
quence of the British military expedition to 
the East. 
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From The Atheneum. 
A Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the 
Year 1853. By Bayard Taylor. Low & 

Son. 

Mr. Bayarp Taytor writes chiefly for ef- 
fect. His taste is good, and therefore the 
result is agreeable. Along the Red Sea, 
through India, on the skirts of China and 
Japan, and among the gay islands of the far- 
ther East, he perpetually transfers to his nar- 
rative the colors of the passing scene, — the 
purple of desert rocks, the green vasis of 
palms, the glittering variegation of Arabian 
mosaics, the richness of flowers, banners, cos- 
tumes, and even the lightest tints that come 
and vanish in the sky. This characteristic is 
present in all his books —in his descriptions 
of Indian temples or Chinese ceremonies, as 
in his pictures of Syrian landscapes or the 
lotus-beds on the White Nile. A less judi- 
cious writer would thus level his style to a 
fatiguing monotony ; but Mr. Taylor fills his 
canvas with accessories, with dramatic groups, 
incidents of life in all conceivable phases, 
illustrations of manners, and pleasant medi- 
tative episodes steeped in dreamy Eastern 
thought.- Readers of his Indian journal, 
whether they have travelled or not, cannot 
fafl-#e-understand why the Mogul tombs and 
temples — wondrous works of the Pathans 
—have been celebrated among the highest 
achievements of human art and the most 
splendid trophies of human glory. Setting 
the Taj-Mahal in the midst of the landscape 
which it renders poetical, he describes its pro- 
portions, colors, graces of form and ornament, 
until the page becomes literally picturesque. 
Elsewhere, a similarly artistic use of language 
places vividiy before the mind’s eye the great 
comedy of manners in China— the fantastic 
pretensions of the Japanese—the magical 
varieties of Nature among the islands of the 
Asiatic seas. A minute representation of the 
Taj, with its brown, blue, violet, and lily- 
white marbles, brings vividly before us that 
dream-like edifice ; but it is so well known to 
English readers, from the drawings in Slee- 
man’s work and others, that we forbear to 
quote this American description. At Delhi, 
the sight of the Khuttub Minar effaced from 
the traveller’s mind an impression that no 
artist had ever built a tower to excel the Flo- 
rentine Campanile or the Giralda of Seville. 
Some of the Hindoo ruins in this city are fine 
examples of the primitive Indian architecture. 
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Here, in the ancient capital of the Moguls, 
a Hindoo minstrel, wandering with his man- 
dolin, amused the strangers by singing ‘‘ Old 
Dan Tucker’? and ‘‘ Malbrook se va-t-en 
guerre,”’ without comprehending one word 
of either. But this was not the most striking 
illustration of the change that has come over 
the spirit of the proud city. In ‘‘ the Impe 
rial palace,’’ where Akbar, the senile descen- 
dant of Jehan, reigns —-Jord only of a house- 
hold — the marble porticoes had been stained 
with dirt or polluted with whitewash, the 
jewels had been plucked from the mosaica, 
gilded domes surmounted filthy chambers, and 
here the crystal throne of the Moguls is still 
possessed by the octogenarian shadow. 


‘‘There is a Court newspaper, entitled The 
Lamp of News, published within the palace, 
but its columns are entirely devoted to the 
yossip of the city, and private scandal 

ntil recently the law administered within 
the palace bore a resemblance to the bloody 
rule of former days. Persons who had im 
curred the royal displeasure had their hands, 
ears, or noses cut off, and were then thrust 
out of the gates. mee the English Resi- 
dent at the Court hinted to his Majesty that 
these things were very disagreeable, and 
ought to cease. ‘What!’ said the descen- 
dant of Tamerlane, ‘am I not King in my 
own palace? ’—‘ Undoubtedly,’ blandly re- 
plied the Resident ; ‘ your Highness is the 
Conqueror of the World and the Protector of 
Princes ; but such a course is not pleasing 
to the Governor-General, and it would bea 
great evil to the world if the friendship of 
two such mighty and illustrious Sovereigns 
were to be interrupted!’ The forms of re 
spect to the phantom of the old authority 
being thus preserved, the Emperor instituted 
a milder regimen.” 


In Oude Mr. Taylor’s observations con- 
firmed all that he had heard of the “ pro- 
tected’ tyrannies of India. The reigning 
Nawab has a passion for chandeliers of gold, 
silver, or prismatic crystals. Another amuse 
ment of his imbecility is the idea that sons axe 
born to him in continual succession : 


‘¢ About once a week (so I was informed) 
the Chief Eunuch rushes into his presence, 
exclaiming in great apparent joy, ‘O Lord 
of the World, a son is born unto you! ’— 
‘Praise be to God!’ exclaims the happy 
King ; ‘ which of my wives has been so highly 
honored?’ The eunuch names one of them, 
and the King rises in great haste to visit her 
and behold his new ofispring. Butsuddenly 
cries and shrieks resound from the women’s 
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a. A band of females bursts into 
e room, shrieking and lamenting. ‘O 
great King! a terrible demon suddenly ap- 
— among us. He snatched your beauti- 

ul son out of the nurse’s arms, and flew 
through the window with a frightful noise.’ 
And so this trick is repeated from week to 
week, and the poor fool continually laments 
over his lost children.” 

To moderate the effects of the system which 
entrusts this creatiife with the power of life 
and death, the custom has been established 
in Oude that three separate death-warrants 
must be signed by the king before a criminal 
can be executed. 

From Calcutta Mr. Taylor made a voyage 
to the China seas, —noting as he went the 
rich colors of the shore on both sides of the 
Straits of Malacca, the Arcadian glimpses of 
Penang, the panoramic brilliance of the Ma- 
layan isles, and the hard and rugged aspects 
of the Chinese shore. The civil war was 
then raging in alarming proximity to the 
British and American settlements; but travel- 
lers ought not to be scared by every flying 
terror. Mr. Taylor saw all he could along 
this fringe of the empire, and was chiefly im- 
pressed by the stenches in the towns and by 
the vanity of the people. On the tea ware- 
houses were inscriptions recommending the 
** heavenly-prepared leaves,”’ to be had within. 
Announcements of ships freighted for Califor- 
nia were headed “‘To the Golden Moun- 
tains.” One métaphysical dealer in rice- 
whiskey proclaimed to his friends and the 
public the discovery that ‘‘ the joys of Para- 
dise are nothing but a state of perpetual in- 
toxication.”’ 

Some American officers having desired to 
witness a review of the garrison of Shanghai, 
the spectacle was presented with all the attri- 
butes of Chinese solemnity : 

‘+ First came half-a-dozen old six-pounders, 
mounted on clumsy carriages, which made a 
frightful clatter as they rolled over the rough 

vement. They were followed by porters 

ring chests of ammunition, slung from 
bamboo poles; then a company of soldiers 
in dark blue dresses, with a circular coat-of- 
oa on the or and back, — = 
ong spears ; another company, with ginjalls, 
a on, heavy stock, oe | on - tripod 
when it is fired, and carrying a ball about 
the size of a grape-shot ; afterwards, more 
spearsmen, alternating with companies of 
matchlocks, and followed by more lumbering 
8ix-pounders, chests of amunition, gongs, 
yellow banners, covered with hicroglyphics, 
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and other curious and fantastic objects —the 
procession rushing along without order or 
organization, shouting and laughing, or 
brandishing their arms in the most uncouth 
and barbaric style. Such a display never 
was witnessed in Shanghai before. There 
were about four hundred aga! soldiers, 
some of whom were exceedingly well-formed, 
lusty men, and clothed in an appropriate 
costume — a short tunic girdled around the 
waist, full trowsers gathered at the knees, 
and tight leggings — but the greater portion 
were evidently porters and peasants, hired 
for the occasion, to swell the ranks of the 
soldiery, and produce an impression of the 
Imperial power. There were in the proces- 
sion some very curious weapons, which I do 
not suppose any other army in the world can 
exhibit. In addition to pikes for sticking 
the enemy, poles for punching them, clubs 
for beating them, and flails for threshing their 
heads, I saw some wooden beams about five 
feet long with handles at each end, the use 
of which is—to push them out of the way! 
When part of the procession was retarded at 
any pe the companies behind them made 
up the loss by rushing down the street at full 
speed, leaping in the air as they went, charg- 
ing with their lances, swinging their flails, 
and shaking their clubs, with cries which were 
meant to be terrific, but which were ludicrous 
in the extreme.”’ 

The American Expedition was then proceed- 
ing to Loo Choo and Japan, and Mr. Taylor 
accompanied it. His first glimpse of Loo 
Choo was enticing : 

‘« T thought I had never seen a more lovely 
landscape than the island presented. The 
bay was clasped by an amphitheatre of gen- 
tly undulating hills, in some places terraéed 
with waving rice-fields, in others covered with 
the greenest turf, or dotted with picturesque 
sat 3 of trees. Bowers of the feathery 

amboo—next to the palm, the most grace- 
ful of trees — almost concealed the dwellings 
which nestled together in the little dells open- 
ing into the bay, and which with their stone 
enclosures and roots of red tiles hinted of a 
higher civilization than we had expected.” 


In Japan he did not get into the interior, 
nor did any novel incidents occur between 
the ships and the shore. Probably, when a 
system of commerce has been established in 
the ports, European travellers may be wel- 
comed to the inland cities; then we may take 
up the history of Japanese society where 
Charlevoix and Keempfer left it, and examine 
the conditions of a people that has lived for 
centuries neither corrupted nor improved by 
the contact of foreign manners and ideas. 
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LORD BYRON’S HANDBOOK OF ROME. 


Ir a wish should arise in any of your 
minds to make yourselves better ee 
with the works of art at Rome, and if you 
should inquire as to books for that object, 
it may be satisfactory to you to hear that 
one of the most obvious is at the same time 
one of the best. I allude to the ‘‘ Handbook 
of Rome,”’ as published by my friend Mr. 
John Murray, which is in a high degree 
clear, compendious, and accurate—one of 
the most satisfactory, in all respects, of that 
useful and popular series. An Englishman 
last year at Rome might be as surely known 
by that little red volume in his hand, as by 
our national features or our national tongue. 
Yet, perhaps, a handbook still superior even 
as to ome is to a great extent afforded 
by the fourth canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold.’’ 
Of its merits as a poem it is of course su- 
perfluous to speak ; but even as to accuracy 
of description, it is scarcely less entitled to 
praise. ‘Thus, take for instance the descrip- 
tion of the mountain of Soracte, on the way 
to Rome, which 

—— ‘from out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing.”’ 


‘* Nothing,’’ so says Mr. Hillard, ‘‘ can sur- 
pass the beauty and accuracy of this com- 
parison. It isan absolute flash of inspira- 
tion, like that which darts from the brow of 
the Dying Gladiator, and shows us the rude 
hut by the Danube’s side, and the youn 
barbarians at play. Often as I have look 
upon Mount Soracte, I never did so without 
a fresh sense of the charm of this image, nor 
without a sort of personal acknowledgment 
to the genius which had thrown a new grace 
around an object in itself sostriking.”? But 
ee you will ask me who is Mr. Hillard. 
e is an accomplished gentleman of Boston, 
in the United States, who has published but 
two years since an excellent account of his 
impressions of Italy, bringing to the subject 
arich store of classical knowledge, a graceful 
style, and a remarkable abstinence from any 
commonplace exaggerations. Mr. Hillard 
further adds as to ‘‘ Childe Harold,’ that 
‘The description of St. Peter’s is of equal 
excellence. ‘Che skill with which all the 
resources of language are put in requisition, 
and the best words set in the best places, is 
not more conspicuous than the perfect fidel- 
ity with which the entire impression is con- 
veyed.” This ‘ perfect fidelity’ is the 
more surprising, and I have therefore the 
rather called your attention to it, if you 
consider for how very short a time Lord 





Byron was in the Eternal City. That ma 
be deduced from his published correspond- 
ence. We have a letter from him at Foligno, 
of the 26th of April, 1817, on his way to 
Rome, and still two days’ journey from it. 
We have another letter after his return, 
dated Venice, May 30, in which he says, ‘I 
returned from Rome two days ago.’’ Thus, 
allowing for the journey hie | his double visit 
to the Terni Falls, he could scarcely have 
been longer than three weeks within the 
walls of Rome. But, in fact, he was much 
less. For in another letter of his he men- 
tions having rode to see many of the strikin 
views in its neighborhood, as the villa o 
Horace near Licenza, which may be takengs 
a three days’ journey, the lake of Nemi, and 
the mountains of Frascatiand Albana. Thus 
at Rome itself his stay must "have been lim- 
ited, I think, to fourteen days; and I ask 
you, does it not enhance the marvel of the 
accuracy in his descriptions that they seem 
to have been made after so hasty on ay 
a glance? But perhaps we might carry this 
curious subject farther still; forin that same 
canto of ‘Childe Harold’’ Byron says of 
Venice : 

** And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s 

art 
Had stamped her image in me.’’ 


Now of the four persons here commemorated, 
it is worthy of note that not one—no, I 
repeat it, not one—ever was at Venice; so 
that the ‘* Ocean Rome ’”’ (as Venice has been 
termed), appears to have ‘‘ stamped her im- 
age’? on the mind of a man of genius mainly 
by means of four writers@vho had not beheld 
that image for themselves! Perhaps in these 
days, when there is so much taste for para- 
doxes, some gentleman may be found to im- 
prove a fact like this into a positive assertion 
that persons can best describe that which 
they have never seen! But the real fact, I 
am inclined to think, may be that a deseri 
tion is more vivid and striking of such o 
jects as are hastily beheld and quickly left, 
than where those objects have become fa- 
miliar to the mind and eye. It is this very 
haste, perhaps, which keeps “P the sharp- 
ness and definiteness of the outline, and pre- 
vents its being dulled into a mist or haze. I 
offer this as a probable result; and, at all 
events, I think you will agree with me that 
this subject — the contrast, I mean, between 
the opportunities of observation and the 
powers of description— is a curious one, 
and worthy of more notice than it has hith- 
erto received. — Earl Stanhope’s Addresses 
at Leeds. 
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From The Examiner, 19 Jan. 
THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


Waar an inexhaustible theme is the vanity 
of human wishes. Juvenal tells us how hard 
it is to distinguish what is to be desired, and 
that compliant gods ruin man by granting 
his prayers. With the telegraphic tidings 
of Russia’s unconditional acceptance of the 
Austrian proposals the funds went up 3 - 
cent. Are the gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change the rare, the gifted exceptions to the 
fallibility of judgment which the Roman 
satirist illustrated? Have they alone of 
mortal men the art of distinguishing what 
is, and what is not, for our good? Does 
@aling in money confer this profound pene- 
tration? Are we to look upon the rise and 
fall of that market as indications as unerring 
as those of the barometer? Or should we 
rather regard it as the foolometer which 
Sydney Smith proposed for the regulation of 
our judgment by the rule of avoidance or 
contraries. Who would take the opinion of 
these Stock Exchange folks upon any ques- 
non thong” perhaps selling out or buying in, 
and yet they are supposed to be oracular on 
the fortunes of nations! 

Should the prospect of peace at the present 
juncture be a matter of hope or fear? Would 
it be a name, or a reality, a true state, or a 
mask? There are things which cannot be 
refused, and which can as little be trusted. 
The Trojan question of the Greek horse has 
many varieties. 

It is very possible that Russia is sincerely 
desirous of an end of the war, in which she 
finds herself overgnatched. But if so, we 
may be sure that she proposes to herself a 
revenge for her present mortifications. Her 
pear was not ripe. Her war policy was a 
mistake. Her strength was the exaggerated 
repute of her strength, which has been dis- 
sipated by trial. She has been beaten in 
every encounter but one, her fleets have 
been shut up to rot, or destroyed, and her 
territory has been occupied by the invading 
allies. It was not by force of arms that she 
made herself what he is, and by relying on 
force of arms she would soon unmake her- 
self. Iler success has been through other 
instruments than the sword. In the arts of 
intrigue and corruption she is matchless. 
Germany, even now under her influences, 
shows with what consummate craft she can 
wind herself into the places of influence in 
foreign states. If she throws down her arms, 
it is to resume this winning game. Much 
prestige she has lost, but much still remains 
tu her, which a prolongation of the contest 
would dissipate. It is her best policy to 
save what she can, and to resume the net 
of her intrigues all over the world. Peace 
is the cover for this work. In peace it has 
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made its advances, and in peace again it will 
pursue its serpent-like way. The time may 
then come when recourse to arms to consum- 
mate wrong may not be so premature as it 
has been on this occasion. 

The first aim will of course be to break up 
the alliance which defeated the scheme of 
Nicholas. Russia will use all the arts and 
devices in which she is so skilled, to dis-unite 
France and England. Her business will be 
to sow jealousies and cultivate distrusts. She 
will bid any price for French favor. She 
would offer France a partition of Prussia, 
servile as it has been to her, as she offered 
England a share of the Turkish spoil. Her 
clearly traced part is mischief-maker of Ku- 
rope. She has four scores of revenge to settle, 
and embroilment must be the means to the 
malignant end. 

It must be the fault of the Western Powers 
if she succeed, we may be told, for they have 
their own safety in their own hands, and 
have only to hold together to defy these 
machinations. This is true, but not assur- 
ing; for nations, like individuals, have their 
moments of evil temptation and weakness. 
But be the result what it may, it will be the 
misfortune of Europe for many a day to have 
to keep watch and ward against this insidious 
foe. We know her purposes, they are all as 
distinctly mapped out as her stolen ter- 
ritories, and we know how inflexibly she 
holds to her ends, however she may change 
her means, and therefore peace with her is 
but war in disguise. 

But we may be asked what is our drift. 
Are we for war without end? No, but for 
war with an end — war with an end furnish- 
ing the securities for peace. If Russia 
makes all the concessions required, peace 
cannot be refused; but let there be no mis- 
take about the treacherous character of the 

ce that we have to lay our account with. 
‘or of this we may be assured, that Russia 
does not make sudden and large concessions 
without a long-sighted calculation, to requite 
herself, and compass her objects by other 
means than open war. 

Hier conduct in yielding what she so ye 
refused cannot be reconciled with any fran 
and honest purpose. Ter powers are 
strained, but not broken. She has not 
suffered enough to be cured of her ambition, 
and content to be permitted to live within 
her ill-gotten bounds. She has been baffled 
in her designs, but not crippled in her forces ; 
and her mortifications are enough to inflame 
the spirit of revenge, not sufficient to produce 
contrition and reformation. In a word, the 
snake is only scotched. Hango is the type 
of the Muscovite policy. The flag of peace 
marshals the way into an ambuscade. 

Deceit we shall find somewhere : it may be 
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in the negotiations as before; if not, it is 
reserved for the relations that will follow. 
Do not let us be dupes; let not our credulity 
rise with the stocks in the fool’s paradise of 
the money market. If we cannot help the 
turn of events, if we must accept one form 
of hostilities instead of another more frank 
and less dangerous, let us at least understand 
what we have to do with, and be on our 

uard accordingly. The play of Who’s the 

upe? will not be soon played out; and if 
there be peace it will only end the first act 
of the drama, and many intricate passages 
will precede the denouement giving the 
triumph to no blindly conducted cause. Yet 
nothing is more certain, in the event of 
peace, than that the lesson preached through- 
out the country will be confidence in Russia. 
We shall be told to forget. Russia will re- 
member. 





From The Examiner, 19 Jan. 
THE BASIS OF NEGOTIATIONS. 


WE believe there is little doubt, that, of 
the two versions under which the Russian 
acceptance has appeared, that which contains 
the qualifying clause ‘‘ as a basis of negotia- 
tion’’ is the correct one. What diplomatic 
superstructure is intended to be built upon 
this basis remains wholly uncertain. And 
the probabilities of a speedy termination to 
the present contest must therefore still be 
sought rather in the comparative power and 
determination of the combatants than in the 
apparent disposition of Russia. 

Ve have never, from the commencement 
of the war, put much faith in those state- 
ments respecting the prodigious resources of 
Russia which have been so perseveringly im- 
— on the public mind in this country. 

e have even placed slight reliance on her 
prideand obstinacy. We have always main- 
tained, that, if France and England prose- 
cuted the war with vigor, and with a deter- 
mination to avail themselves of those excel- 
lent materials which lay ready at hand for 
carrying the war into the very heart of the 
Russian dominions, they would speedily re- 
duce a government gigantic in nothing so 
truly as in deceit and imposture, to accept 
almost any terms of peace. It is needless to 
say that hitherto the war has been conducted 
on different principles. We have attacked, 
by line-of-battle ships, fortresses that were 
safe from the reach of anything but mortars 
or gun-boats; and in the vain hope of per- 
suading Austria to show herself in the field, 
we have neglected to take advantage of the 
hostile disposition entertained by the Wal- 
lachians and the Poles. We have most 
miserably misused the excellent Turkish 
army, and, by reducing it to inaction for all 
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the summer months, have not only lost Kars, 
but prevented the conquest of Mingrelia and 
Georgia. It must be admitted, however, 
that of late there had become apparent un- 
equivocal symptoms that this timid, expen- 
sive, and dangerous policy would not much 
longer be persevered in. For the first time 
during the war the preparations in England 
for the approaching naval campaign are on 
a scale commensurate with the reputation 
and resources of the country, and of a nature 
calculated for the service which it is intended 
to perform. That the Government of Russia 
therefore, always, unlike those of the West, 
perfectly informed respecting the meashres 
of her adversarics, should quail before dan- 
gers which now for the first time seriously 
menace her, and for encountering which she 
is utterly unable to raise the necessary funds, 
can be matter of astonishment to none ; and, 
unless she even yet perceives some signs of 
disunion,-or of relaxation in the preparation 
for hostilities, it appears by no means im- 
possible that she may concede all that the 
allies have demanded. She will thus indeed 
incur some loss of prestige ; but as no mate- 
rial guarantee is to be enforced, and as no 
concession involving a diminution of actual 
power is required, she will only act with her 
ordinary prudence, if, at the cost of some 
humiliation, she lulls the present storm — 
and quietly bides her time until, through 
some want of vigilance among her enemies, 
or some failure of good understanding 
brought about by her own intrigues, she can 
find a more favorable moment for renewing 
schemes of aggrandizement and conquest. 

It is however a most important question, 
whether, if the proposed terms be agreed 
upon, the treaty of peace is to contain no 
other articles. Are all the breaches made 
by Russia since 1815 in the leading provisions 
of the treaty of Vienna to be condoned by 
France and England? It was considered of 
the utmost importance, by the most eminent 
statesmen who took part in the Con 
of Vienna, that the nationality of Poland 
should be preserved, even if the independence 
of that country could not be established. 
We have reaped the fruits of that policy 
during the present war. The Polish soldiers 
have always fought unwillingly against the 
Allies, and when not discouraged have fre- 
quently deserted. Their officers have on 
many occasions secretly communicated im- 
portant information respecting the plans of 
the Russians. In Poland itself, notwith- 
standing that almost all the male population 
capable of bearing arms had been pressed 
into the ranks of the army, Russia has found 
it necessary to maintain a large force, simply 
for the purpose of preventing insurrection. 
But if peace is now made, without our at 
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least insisting on the observance of the stipu- 
lations entered into by Russia in 1815, the 
effect will be the same as if Russia had re- 
ceived a new European sanction to disregard 
them. ‘The Poles will lose all hope of aid at 
any future period from the West, and may 
ene bring themselves at last to become 
the submissive and loyal subjects of the Czar. 
Should this be the case, Russia, so far from 
having been weakened by the war, will have 
gained immeasurably. 

Mr. Cobden says that ‘‘ the Russians,”’ 
though devotedly attached to their sover- 
eigns, are not a military people. The re- 
mark is perfectly true if — to the Mus- 
covites, who form not one-half of ‘* the Rus- 
sians’’ in the sense that Mr. Cobden uses 
the words. It is utterly untrue with respect 
to the Poles, scarcely fewer in point of num- 
bers, whom Mr. Cobden appears to designate 
by the same term of ‘ ths Russians.’ 
the Poles, disappointed of liberty, should 
turn their thoughts to conquest, let Germany 
look to it; the thrones of her rulers will not 
be worth ten years’ purchase. It will be 
long before the people of England are again 
persuaded to draw the sword for such allies 
as the German powers have shown them- 
selves in the present war. 





From The Spectator, 19 Jan. 


Tue Russian Government accepts the prop- 
ositions of the Allies ‘‘ as the basis for nego- 
tiation.”” Such is the report from Vienna ; 
and it is intimated that our own Government 
will respond to the Russian acceptance, in 
the hope of arranging ‘‘ a safe and honorable 

.”’ Many circumstances contribute to 
render it probable that the present Emperor 
of Russia cannot be so obstinately disposed 
to warfare as the late Emperor, whose proud 
career in pursuit of Peter’s legacy, with the 
seeming triumphs of thirty years, was ren- 
dered vain and frustrate by the unexpected 
reversal of his policy. The difficulties of 
continuing the war have perhaps made them- 
selves apparent in St. Petersburg, notwith- 
standing the favorable light in which they 
have been regarded in that quarter ; and the 
very fact that Russia accepts, implies that 
she must have received one of the strongest 
testimonies to the necessities for concession 
which could have been presented to her, in 
the earnestness of the last Austrian proposals. 
Few people in this country, however, will at 
present regard the Russian acceptance as 
anything more than a choice, for the time, 
of diplomacy in lieu of warfare. The public 
in England will look forward only with mod- 
erate hope to the proceedings of a new Vienna 
conference, to assemble probably about the 
same time in 1856 that its predecessor assem- 
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bled in 1855. Yet the differences are not in- 
considerable : Austria must have evinced at 
least a greater appearance of sincerity ; and 
the iron persursion of the Allies is about to 
be bought closer to the very door of the 
Russian capital. Procrastination in 1855 
has not spared Russia, but has entailed on 
her severe losses, and has occasioned an ad- 
vance in the conditionsof her opponents. 
The week is full of those signs of instability 
in human affairs which are remarked before 
reat public changes. Austria, who looks 
rank and firm towards her allies of the West, 
has displayed through her officers in the 
Danubian Principalities the worst qualities 
of her arbitrary rule : her soldiers are accused 
of insulting and oppressing the natives of all 
classes; although the very, ‘ interests ”’ 
which are said to dictate the proposal of the 
new boundary might have —- @ popu- 
sweden having 
lately put forth a circular announcing the 
modified neutrality which she preserves under 
a treaty with the Western Powers, Denmark 
has put forward her circular, co sage 
participation in the course of Sweden, an 
insisting upon a ‘neutrality’? which we 
well understand in the Philo-Russian sense. 
In France, the Finance-Minister has pub- 
lished a report on the state of the finances, 
all rose-colored. The accounts of 1855 show 
a deficit not exceeding about £2,000,000 
sterling, although the Government has had 
to sustain the expenditure of a very costly 
war, has given aid to the provinces suffering 
from dearth of food, and has kept up the em- 
ployment of the dangerous classes by vast 
— works. The proceeds of the three 
oans have come in with less delay than 
might have been expected ; and the produce 
of the taxes shows a steady increase in con- 
sumption and trade, 1855 in this respect ex- 
ceeding the highly prosperous year of 1846. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong belief in Paris 
that the Government is cramped even in its 
military operations by prospective want of 
money ; and when Napoleon the Third assists 
at a distribution of Queen Victoria’s medals 
to the French troops, by the hands of her 
cousin the Duke of Cambridge, he appears 
to be as much seeking a new assurance for 
military support in his own capital as facili- 
tating the courtesies of a sister sovereign. 
There is, in fact, scarcely a state in Europe 
which can estimate ‘* what next? andnext?”’ 
It is tolerably certain that, if the present 
war continue, it cannot be limited to the 
groundsof 1855. In the Sardinian Chamber 
of Deputies, lately, when a Deputy was 
urging the Minister of War to enlarge the pro- 
posed extention of promotions for the non- 
commissioned officers, General Durando ob- 
served, that if the war were to be extended, 
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the Sardinian army would require many 
more officers, and promotions from the ranks 
would be multiplied Se: In 
Turin, therefore, as well as in Paris, or 
London, in Vienna, or Berlin, continuance 
of the war has been regarded as synonymous 
with enlargement ; and no state really knows 
the policy of its neighbor, whether ally or 
enemy. 

A cuHance is evidently impending in the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. As we 
lately took occasion to notice, oblique charges 
against Lord Stratford de Redcliffe have been 
rife for some time past, and especially since 
the fall of Kars; but now the accusation 
comes out directly and nakedly through the 
leading columns of the Times. ‘It is his 
misfortune,’’ we are told, ‘‘ to live in a state 
‘ of dissension with almost every man near 
him.’ He resents any slight of his advice, 
will dictate by a hint, and avenge disobedi- 
ence toit. A British Ambassador can convey 
to statesmen like those of the Porte a mes- 
sage from his own Government in such terms 
of strained formality as suggest rejection or 
evasion ; and hypocritical Orientalists, with 
ready duplicity, acquiesce in the strategy. 
General Williams was not appointed by the 
advice of the British Ambassador, but by the 
‘ advice of the Foreign Office, in consequence 
of the ability which he had displayed in ac- 
quiring the language and exercising influence 
as Commissioner on the Turco-Persian boun- 
dary. Unappointed by the British Ambas- 
sador, he could not expect his favor. He 
was simple enough, indeed, to suppose that 
the mere duty of protecting British interests 
would on our representative at Constan- 
tinople to his claims. When, there- 
fore, he found himself stinted in supplies and 
ammunition through the excessive corruption 
of the Turkish administration, he sent to our 
Ambassador despatch after despatch, letter 
after letter, sixty-three in all; but received 
not a single answer. The surrender of Kars 
was thus accomplished from Constantinople. 
The Times calls for a proof or disproof of 
these charges, by the production of the corres- 
pondence in Parliament; and it intimates 
that Lord Stratford is not to remain Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. 

There is a rumor that he is to be succeeded 
by a gentleman who lived in a state of dissen- 
sion with the Court ‘‘near’’ which he was 
Ambassador —in Spain ; who subsequently 
resided at Florence ; and who is the author of 
the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, which our Gov- 
ernment is discrediting by its interpretations. 








From The Spectator, 19 Jan, 
RUSSIA’S VIS INERTLE. 
Tr is of importance that the English nation 
should appreciate with the utmost attaina- 
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ble precision the resources of the enemy, 
should the war, in spite of pacific appear- 
ances that have before proved delusive, be 
continued through another campaign. Such 
an appreciation guards us against miscalou- 
lated anticipations, saves us from unfounded 
hopes and unfounded fears, guarantees mod- 
eration in triumph and calmness in failure, 
fixes the mind firmly on the permanent ele- 
ments of the struggle, and more than any- 
thing secures a right choice of atm and a 
right selection of means to effect the aim. 
In this view, Mr. Cobden has done good ser- 
vice, by directing public attention to such 
peculiarities in the resources of Russia as 
render her difficult of exhaustion, and such 
peculiarities in our own resources as render 
the efforts necessary for the prosecution of 
the war disproportionately exhaustive to us. 
Even though no ingenuity on our part could 
modify these relative proportions, it would 
be well to know the fact ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that the fact has not been so con- 
stantly and clearly present to the minds of 
the nation at large, as to prevent very exag- 
gerated estimates of the — possessed by 
the Allies to act upon Russia by gradual 
sustained coercion. 

Russia is comparatively insensible to the 
exhausting effects of our operations, main 
from two causes. Her foreign commerce is 
so unimportant that the portion of it impeded 
by our blockade contributes but a trifling 
fraction to her revenue, while the war causes 
an increased demand at home for many of 
the articles usually exported, and the re» 
mainder passes out by land at a price which, 
if enhanced, weighs principally not on the 

roducer but the consumer, in this case the 
inhabitant of Great Britain. On the other 
hand, she produces at home all articles of 
rime necessity for the support of her popu- 
ation; and the sources of production the 
Allies make no pretension of being able 
materially to affect. We may insult her 
coasts, bombard her coast-fortresses, destroy 
fishing-boats, stations, and villages; but we 
can neither impede the agricultural, pas- 
toral, and mining processes in which her 
wealth mainly consists, nor obstruct the 
communication between different districts of 
the country which live by supplying each 
other’s wants. Even in the Crimea, our 
utmost efforts, with unquestioned mastery of 
the waters that nearly surround it, have 
failed to act appreciably on the supplies of 
the Russian army ; and in any other part of 
the Russian dominions, it is safe to presume 
that the Government would find means of sup- 
lying their armies, except in case of complete 
Investment by an enemy’s force. The only 
ressure that such a condition of thin 
eaves available to an enemy, consists in the 
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drain of men employed in one the parts 
of the empire assailed and assailable ; in the 
financial embarrassment arising from the 
necessity of paying foreign holders of state 
securities, and of purchasing stores used in 
war and not produced at home; and in the 
depression of the authority of the Govern- 
ment by its inability to prevent the hostile 
occupation of its territory, and the destruc- 
tion of its shipping and coast-fortresses. 
When one calls to mind the wars of the 
French Republic and Empire from 1792 to 
1815, and that these were for the most part 
—whatever their origin— aggressive wars 
carried on far from home, and when the 
state of French finance is remembered, it 
will hardly do to calculate much on the 
drainage of men, or the embarrassment of 
finances, as necessarily crushing the spirit of 
a people or obstructing the efforts of a gov- 
ernment. Seventy millions of agricultural 
——_ are not easily exhausted: and so long 
as food can be produced in the country, the 
army is certain to have its share of it. We 
are then reduced to depend mainly on the 
effect a continued occupation of the enemy’s 
coasts may produce on the Government. 
But when once her fortresses are destroyed 
or captured, and her — of war sunk, that 
resource is exhausted. Now, the real ques- 
tion is, whether the Russian Government on 
the one hand prefers to lose her other great 
naval arsenals, as she has lost Sebastopol, or 
to submit to make the concessions demanded 
of her ; and on the other, whether the Allies 
are strong enough and skilful enough to 
capture or destroy Sweaborg, Cronstadt, 
Nicholaieff, and Ismail, to say nothing of 
recapturing Kars and driving Russia north 
of the Caucasus. Whether Mr. Cobden’s 
statistics are exactly true or not is little 
matter. Broadly viewed, there is no doubt 
that any notion of exhausting the resources 
of Russia for resistance is fallacious, and 
that on these coast operations and their 
effects upon the pride and authority of the 
Russian Government our main dependence 
hangs. 

It is plain, too, that though France and 
Englandare far richer countries than Russia, 
their inhabitants better provided with the 
necessaries and comforts of life, their reve- 
nues and resources for aggressive war much 
larger, yet the demands the war makes upon 
these resources are also larger in proportion, 
and the dispositions of the people to submit 
to sacrifices less, both from habits of living 
and from the power they possess of making 
their inclinations tell upon their Govern- 
ments. Neither Louis Napoleon nor the 
English Government could employ such a 
degreg of compulsion in straining the re- 
sources of the two nations, and enforcing 
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sacrifices on the people, as would present no 
insuperable obstacle to the Russian Govern- 
ment. Great finahcial disturbance in France 
or England would seriously affect the mili- 
tary efficiency of either country in a war 
carried on so far from home, and would be- 
sides produce social consequences that would 
press hard upon the resolution of the Gov- 
ernments. Kor could England, without 
sacrifices disproportioned to their effect, an- 
nuall sneelle great armies from her own 
population. In short, tosum up the relative 
positions of the two contending parties, the 
war is at once more expensive to the Allies 
than to Russia, and the disposition of Russia 
to endure sacrifices is greater than that of 
the Allies, both from the nature of the con- 
test and the habits of the nations. 
Now, since the strength of one te 

in its power of endurance, and that of the 
other in its superior resources for concen- 
trating overwhelming force upon particular 
points — and this is the exact military differ- 
ence between the two parties—our plain 
policy is to strike heavy and rapid blows, to 
accumulate all the means of attack that our 
wealth and skill can provide in doing the 
work of destruction upon such Russian for- 
tresses as are accessible, and not to spend our 
strength in idle blockades and desultory fo- 
rays, which cost a great deal more than the 
loss they occasion to theenemy. Wecannot, 
from political and financial reasons, conquer 
Russia by simple exhaustion, but we might 
perhaps by great effort overmatch her wherev- 
er she can be assailed. When we have cap- 
tured something more than half a great 
fortress — when we have left not one coast- 
fortress unattempted with all our might— 
when Sweaborg, Cronstadt, Nicholaieff, and 
Ismail, are in our power, or have shown 
themselves beyond it — will be time to de- 
spair of affecting the obstinacy of the Rus- 
sian Government, and to resort to Mr. Cob- 
den’s pacificatory patent. Admitting as ap- 
proximately true Mr. Cobden’s statistics, and 
the direct inferences he draws from them, — 
admitting the superiority the Czar possesses 
in his absolute authority over a people capa- 
ble of t endurance when their patriot- 
ism and their religious feelings are aroused, 
— we —— Mr. Cobden’s secondary 
inferences embodied in the advice he offers to 
the nation of which he is a citizen and a 
councillor. It was not of the general of an 
invading army that the Roman poet sang, 


**Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem.”’ 


Nor can a Fabian policy ever suit a nation 
which has to conduct wars far from home 
on an enemy’s soil. Such a policy may be 








the salvation of a country which with great 
power of endurance has to contend against a 
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superior invading force supported at vast ex- 
pense. This policy has hitherto been suc- 
cessfully pursued by Russia : she has shrunk 
from combat whenever it was possible ; her 
ships she sinks rather than fight. Oa our 
side, with every motive for rapid success at 
any cost, we have acted too much, by sea at 
least, as if our ships of war were too valua- 
able to be risked ; our admirals have thought 
mainly of bringing home their fleets as trim 
and perfect as they took them out. It is no 
doubt difficult to hit the mean between rash- 
ness and timidity ; but policy under the pres- 
ent circumstances would be to err rather on 
the side of rashness. If we cannot beat Rus- 
sia in three years, we shall not beat her in 
thirty. 





From the Spectator, 19 Jan. 
THE AUSTRIAN POINTS COMPARED WITH 
THE TREATY OF ADRIANOPLE. 


Tue treaty of Adrianople was signed on 
the 28th August, 1829. ‘Thenceforward the 
relations between Turkey and Russia were 
vitally changed. Two months after the sig- 
nature of the treaty, Lord Aberdeen wrote a 
masterly state paper, a kind of commentary 
on the new arrangements, in which he 
summed up the results of two campaigns, 
and marked with no feeble pen the limits 
attained by Russian aggression. This des- 
patch has a peculiar interest at a time when 
the terms on which the Allies are ready to 
make peace are laid before the world. It is 
the more important because the writer’s 
view of Russia as an aggressive power is 
well-defined. In the House of Peers, on the 
26th of June, 1854, Lord Aberdeen said: 
“ Danger from Russia agvinst Europe ap- 
pears to me mainly, if not entirely, to de- 

end upon her power in Turkey and in the 

last. If that power be checked, then I 
cannot possibly think that there need be any 
very great alarm as to what she may do to 
Austria, or Prussia, or France, or England ’’ ; 
but “‘T have the greatest alarm as to Russian 
aggression against Turkey.’’ In thedespatch 
on the treaty of Adrianople, he succinctly 
describes the grounds of his alarm. The 
treaty, he writes, ‘‘ appears vitally to affect 
the interests, the strength, the dignity, the 
present safety, and future independence of 
the Ottoman empire.’’ ‘‘ Under the present 
treaty,’’ he adds a little further on, ‘the 
territorial acquisitions of Russia are small, 
it must be admitted, in extent, but most im- 
portant in their character. They are com- 
manding positions, far more valuable than 
the possession of barren provinces and de- 
populated towns, and better calculated to 
rivet the fetters by which the Sultan is 
bound.’? Descending to particulars, Lord 





Aberdeen asserts that the cession of the 
Asiatic fortresses placed the ‘‘ destiny of Asia 
Minor ’’ under the control of Russia : 


**Prominently advanced into the centre of 
Armenia, in the midst of a Christian popula- 
tion, Russia holds the keys both of the Posen 
and the Turkish provinces; and whether she 
may be disposed to extend her conquests to the 
East or to the West, to Teheran or to Constan- 
tinople, no serious obstacle can arrest her pro- 
gress.”’ 


Next, Lord Aberdeen points out that ‘* the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
were rendered virtually independent of the 
a ere The most important fortresses 
gn the Danube were to be razed, and the 
frontier left exposed and unprotected against 
incursions which at any future time might 
be attempted.’? He observes of the stipula- 
tions respecting the islands of the Danube, 
that ‘‘ their effect must be to place the con- 
trol of the navigation and commerce of that 
river exclusively in the hands of Russia.” 
Further, the incorporation of Servia and the 
liberation of Greece complete the chain of 
nominally independent or tributary states, 
animated with the most hostile spirit, ‘* and 
the recognition of which by the Powers of 
Europe is scarcely compatible with the se- 
curity, perhaps not with the existence, of 
the Turkish empire.”? Another strong point 
made by Lord Aberdeen bears on the closing 
of the Straits. The treaty of Adrianople 
forced the Sultan to surrender the ‘ right 
of visit.”” The merchant-vessels of all na- 
tions were to pass freely up the Bosphorus, — 
a stipulation which enabled war-steamers 
built in the Thames to float under the win- 
dows of the Seraglio on their way to the 
Danube and the harbor of Sebastopol. 
Again —‘‘ The commercial privileges and 
personal immunities which were secured by 
the treaty to the subjects of Russia, appeared 
to be at variance with any notion ”’ Lord 
Aberdeen “ could form of the authority of a 
sovereign and independent prince.” Indeed, 
he deemed them ‘‘ rather calculated to invite 
and justify the renewal of hostilities ’’ than 
conduce to the preservation of peace. 

It will be seen from this abstract of the 
effects of the treaty of Adrianople, that the 
Austrian proposals, just published, are con- 
ceived in the spirit of Lord Aberdeen’s des- 

atch. By the first point—abolishing the 
ussian protectorate, providing for an or- 
ganization of the Principalities, recognizing 
the right to erect fortresses, and demanding 
a cession of territory which will include 
Ismail — that irritating state of frontier re- 
lations and kind of joint sovereignty with 
Russia, brought about in 1829, are abol- - 
ished, and Turkey’s northern frontier is ren- 
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dered secure. The same arrangements prac- 
tically include the freedom of the Danube. 
The third point—closing the Black Sea to 
ships of war of all nations — goes, perhaps, 
far beyond what Lord Aberdeen dreamed 
possible in 1829 ; but forms an essential ele- 
ment in the rectification of the political and 
military relations between the Porte and 
Russia. The fourth point — which proposes 
to take care of the rights of the Christians 
without violating the independence or dig- 
nity of the Sultan — is conceived in a similar 
spirit, and touches a matter barely alluded 
to by Lord Aberdeen. 

But the Asian point, which occupies such 
a prominent place in the Adrianople des- 
patch, finds no place in the Austrian propo- 
sitions. It may be among the unexpressed 
special conditions of the fifth section ; it 
must be in the minds of English statesmen. 
Lord Aberdeen accurately described the com- 
manding position which Prince Paskiewitch 
had won for his sovereign in Turkish Ar- 
menia. Nothing can be stronger than Lord 
Aberdeen’s words—a position controlling 
the “destiny of Asia Minor.’’ Even the 
gloomy prospect so painfully sketched in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review,* is 
but an amplification of the concise language 
uttered by the late Premier six-and-twenty 
years ago. Russian success in Asia is Rus- 
sian success against Turkey par excellence ; 
and it will be to little purpose that we block 
Russia out on the Bessarabian frontier, and 
exclude her from the Black Sea, if we leave 
the gates of Asia Minor in the hands of the 
Czar. Remember the words of Lord Aber- 
deen —‘‘ Russia holds the keys both of the 
Persian and Turkish provinces ; and whether 
she may be disposed to extend her conquests 
to the East or to the West, to Teheran or to 
Constantinople, no serious obstacle can arrest 
her progress.’’ No doubt, it is felt by most 
of us that a British army would be a very 
“serious obstacle ’’ to such a progress; that 
@ British army would fight, - aps a de- 
cisive contest, for the keys of the Persian 
and Turkish provinces. But the shame of 
the thing is that gross neglect in some quarter 
should have made it necessary to pay a heavy 
score of blood and treasure for the recovery 
of that which indolence, jealousy, and cor- 
ruption have lost to Turkey. 





From The Press, 19 Jan. 
Tuere will be a period of delay before a 
Treaty of Peace can be formally declared, 
but the public must not be deceived. Peace 
is aleaty established. On this head all 
the Governments concerned are thoroughly 


* Quarterly Review, No. 195 ; “ Results and Prospects 
of the War.” 





PEACE. 


agreed. There may be difficulties, but they 
will be overcome. Peace is resolved on, and 
to this great resolution all lesser resolutions 
will give way. 

Of what nature will this Peace be? We 
believe that it will be solid and durable, 
because it is founded on statesmanlike prin- 
ciples, and is extremely moderate in its 
terms. Russia is a young and ambitious 
— It has never yet known restraint or 
understood its true position as a member of 
the European family. Its southern posses- 
sions have up to this time never been brought 
within the scope of European policy. Tur- 
key, from the peculiarity of its position and 
its faith, has hitherto been an outlyin 
nation. The treaties between Russia an 
the Porte have been separate treaties, and 
the younger and stronger Power has en- 
croached continually on the territory of its 
indolent neighbor. All that is now changed. 
Russia will never more make a separate 
treaty with Turkey. The integrity of that 
State or territory of which Constantinople is 
the capital, will be jealously guarded by the 
leading Powers of Europe, whatever muta- 
tions the State itself may be destined to pass 
through. 

The Peace has another strong claim to 
attention. On no former occasion, save the 
close of the last great war, have both the 
opinion and might of Europe been so clearly 
arrayed on the side of right as on this oc- 
casion. To this circumstance may be at 
tributed the shortness of the contest. And, 
as regards the future destinies of nations, it 
is surely most encouraging to find that the 
spread of civilization and knowledge has 
direct tendency to shorten wars, by enlight- 
ening opinion as to their real nature, and by 
arraying the stronger force on the side of the 
juster cause. 

Those persons who maintain that because 
Russia has not been materia!ly weakened she 
will seize the first favorable opportunity of 
renewing the struggle, have some reason on 
their side. Their position is intelligible, but 
it isnot tenable. The Governments of Europe 
have declared against it. They hold out their 
hand to Russia, and are ready to repose con 
fidence in her faith. 

What if she deceives expectation? In that 
case the same sort of process will have again 
to be gone through. What we would insist 
on is, that the durability of Peace must 
always depend more on the general agreo- 
ment as to principles of international policy 
among the Governments of Europe, than on 
the temptations which time and circumstance 
may present to any one of those Goverm 
ments to break from control -and endanger? 
the general equilibrium. Russia is in the 
position of a generous colt which has just 
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been broken in. There may still be danger 
of bolting or shying, but that danger is as- 
suredly much less than it was. 

We believe the Peace to be essentially wise 
and just. But how will it be received by the 
country? We fear with great dissatisfaction. 
The moderate terms we have obtained fall so 
far short of the expectations excited, that we 
shall not be surprised to find its conditions 
excite a frenzy of discontent. Deception of 
all kinds, but political deception in parti- 
cular, commonly bears within itself the seeds 
of chastisement. Probably it will be so in 
this case. 

Who was it that deceived the people with 
false hopes? Who promised them enormous 
political results from the War? Who spoke 
of remodelling the map of Europe— of 
pulling down ancient dynasties — of wresting 
the Crimea forever from Russia — of exciting 
a social and governmental revolution within 
her borders? Let these men answer at the 
bar of public opinion for their declarations, 
and let them stand convicted of the grossest 
insincerity or the simplest folly. 

Those who were most-forward in exciting 
immoderate expectations have, by a just 
retribution, been the very men officially in- 
strumental in disappointing them. The 
general character of the Peace will satisfy 
the Conservative party — will it satisfy the 
Ministerialists ? How curious has been the 
destiny of the two last Coalitions. Lord 
Aberdeen’s Peace Government, against its 
will, drifted into war, and Lord Palmerston’s 
War Government, equally against its will, 
has drifted into peace. In each case the 
reputation of England has somewhat sunk 
through the total want of principle on the 
part of its rulers. 

Equally strange is it that the Conservative 
Opposition has supported both Governments 
in acting against their inherent convictions 
and principles. We forced Lord Aberdeen’s 
to engage in a war necessary to the honor 
of England and to the security of Europe; 
we have forced Lord Palmerston’s to agree 
toa Peace now that the objects of the War 
are accomplished. A few weeks back we 
were threatened with a dissolution. What 
would be the prospects of the Government 
with a dissolution now ? 

In our future history this War will occupy 
& page of mingled gloom and glory. It has 
been clouded by faults of administration 
almost beyond belief from their grossness, 
and by shameful timidity on the part of the 
Executive. But it has its bright side. The 
= spirit of the people has never 

ailed ; they did not need the stimulants a 
plied to them; and our army, notwith- 
standing that it constantly moved in fetters, 
never displayed more invincible heroism. 
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Above all, this War has destroyed for a 
generation to come the miserable fallacies of 
that school of politicians who, in their silly 
eagerness for Peace, would deprive us of the 
arms which give us power to enforce it— 
who would rob us of our best possession and 
dearest birthright — our high place among 
the nations of the world —and expose us to 
become the scoff and prey of States with 
more martial instincts a | keener insight 
into the nature of humanity and the history 
of mankind. 


From The Press, 19 Jan. 
CONSERVATIVE PEACE. 


Wuen, three months ago, The Press de- 
clared that the time seemed favorable to 
pacific negotiation, we were assailed with a 
storm of obloquy and reproach. All the 
thunder of the newspaper world was hurled 
against us, from the artillery of Printing- 
house square to the _er of the evening 
and weekly prints. e said in the first in- 
stance, that the original and legitimate ob- 
jects of the War had been “conceded by 
negotiation or won by arms;’’ that Russia 
had renounced all claim to the Protectorate 
of the Principalities, and all right of inter- 
ference with the internal government of the 
Porte ; that she had accepted the complete 
freedom of the Danube ; and that by the fall 
of Sebastopol and the destruction of the Eux- 
ine fleet the neutralization of the Black Sea 
was an accomplished fact. We pointed to 
these conditions as the principal ones to be 
insisted on, and we endeavored to dispose the 
mind of the country to sentiments of mod- 
eration, and-turn it from those exaggerated 
expectations which we foresaw must end in 
disappointment, or change the whole char- 
acter of the War. 

How were our representations met? With 
monstrous fables of a new Coalition, in which 
Mr. Disraeli was to be dragged at the tail of 
Mr. Cobden, and Lord Stanley to be smothered 
under the broadbrim of Mr. Brigltt. The 
motive of our course was sought in eve 
direction but the right one. People too dull 
to see an inch beyond their nose, and too 
careless to care a straw for principle, thought 
it incredible that a journalist should exer- 
cise on the most important political question 
of this generation ordinary foresight and 
honesty. 

We differed widely from our great popular 
contemporaries, first because we had some 
other objects in view than to flatter the pop- 
ular humor of the moment, and to raise illu- 
sions which it was certain time would dispel ; 
and, next, because we knew that every states- 
man worthy of the name in Europe was of 
opinion that the contest might, with the at- 
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tainment of every object of real importance 
that could justify the War, be brought to a 
close with signal honor to the Allies, and 
with salutary restraint but no unnecessary 
humiliat:on to Russia. Were we to remain 
hypocritically silent, — were we to “ ina 
mischievous cry,—or were we, relying on 
the good sense and ultimate justice of our 
countrymen, to speak to them with frank- 
ness and tell them the truth? When the 
storm swelled highest against us, we appealed 
from the passions of the moment to a not 
distant future. It has come upon us sooner 
than we expected. We are in its presence 
this hour, and we submit what we have writ- 
ten for months past to its enlightened judg- 
ment. 

When the Emperor of the French delivered 
his address at the closing of the Exposition, 
we pointed to it as indicative of a policy of 
peace, and of the sentiment animating the 
mind of the French Government. We were 
told that we misunderstood his Majesty's ex- 
pressions, — that _ were all for war, — 
that if we construed them in any other sense 
we were endangering the French alliance. 
Many joined in this foolish noise, who from 
their position, and their opportunities of in- 
formation, should have known better. 

Later we announced that Propositions of 
Peace had been drawn up, and were actually 
under the consideration of the allied Govern- 
ments. Our statement was vehemently 
denied ; it was characterized as a ‘* canard,”’ 
and some Paris journals could only account 
for its appearance in our columns on the 
supposition that we were actuated by senti- 
ments of hostility to Lord Palmerston. 

Whether the negotiation was undertaken 
by the Vienna Cabinet, independent of any 
hint or suggestion from Russia, our readers 
may decide for themselves. It is enough to 
know that the Propositions are of a nature 
which Russia has found little difficulty in 
accepting. The fact that negotiations wore 
in progress oozed painfully out from the 
Ministerial journals, weeks after it had been 
authoritatively published in The Press. 

Last week, in noticing the proposals borne 
by Count Stackelberg, we stated decisively, 
and from the highest information, that 
** the prospects of Peace were favorable,’’ yet 
up to the very hour on Thursday when it 
was all but announced by the French Gov- 
ernment that Peace was established, we were 
treated to harangues on the certainty of 
war, and favored by one of our contempora- 
ries with a lecture on the extreme impropri- 
> of our conduct in taking any other view 
of affairs. They will sochabty be wise after 
the event. They certainly were not so be- 
fore it. 

We spoke from the first in the interest of 





THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Conservative sentiment ; and we say distinct- 
ly now, that the value of our language at 
that time cannot be justly estimated but by 
collation with the opinions which had the 
widest currency and were received with the 
most favor. Russia was to be destroyed, as 
the anchor to which all the despotisms of the 
Continent clung in their hour of trial. Italy 
was to be regenerated by the action of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill; Poland was to be 
roused to arms and independence by the em- 
bodiment of the unfortunate refugees who 
have grown gray by their daily begging 
ead. 9 the streets of London. And all the 
time that these fictions were being propa- 
gated by the creatures of our Government, 
our Government was in secret conference 
with the Cabinet of Vienna, imploring its 
aid, or soliciting its mediation. 

Ilad the Conservative party joined in the 
weed clamor for a war of extremity, the 
ortunes of England and the world might 
have taken a different direction from that 
which they have happily done. There are 
persons in the clevated position of statesmen 
whose chief skill consists in watching the 
signs of the times, and — > themselves 
to existing circumstances. Had the Conser- 
vative sentiment of England been dead or 
perverted, these men might have found it 
their cue to play the revolutionary game. 
They found it vigilant and sound ; they knew 
that it must eventually triumph; and, still 
adapting themselves to circumstances, the 
bowed to it, and will meet Parliament wit 
that great card, on which The Press had 
staked largely, and which it has in no mean 
degree been influential in turning up—A 
CoNSERVATIVE PEacE. 





From The Press, 19 Jan. 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Tue acceptance by Russia of the Allied 
Propositions has greatly simplified the polit- 
ical situation. It is the strongest evidence 
of her sincerity she could give, and of her 
desire to bring the negotiation to a prompt 
and satisfactory close. Had her object been 
merely to engage in a profitless discussion — 
to play with ideas of Peace, and to gain a 
character for moderation without commit- 
ting herself to terms — other ways were open 
to her than the frank course she has chosen. 
The departure of Count Esterhazy from St. 
Petersburg would not necessarily have broken 
off the negotiation, though it might have 
caused difficulty and delay. The proposals 
sent by Count Stackelberg would most prob- 
ably still have been taken into consideration 
by the Allied Governments. 

Those proposals were correctly character- 
ized in our last issue as ‘ frank and concili- 
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atory.’’ They were conceived in a spirit not 
of hostility to those of the Allies, but of 
concord and agreement with them. The 
same objects were proposed, and Russia sub- 
mitted what she believed might prove a more 
clear and satisfactory method of attaining 
them. It was admitted by the Times, on 
Thursday last, that Russia had conceded 
‘the neutralization of the Black Sea; the 
abolition of the Protectorate in Moldavia and 
Wallachia; and of all right to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of the Ottoman Porte.”’ 
Further, said our contemporary, — ‘‘ The 
language of the Emperor is mild and con- 
ciliatory. Ile seems to have appreciated the 
moderation of the terms proposed to him by 
the Allies, and to have been willing to meet 
them in a corresponding spirit.’’ ‘This is so 
true, that we have every reason to believe 
that the Russian modification of these terms 
was considered satisfactory by the Govern- 
ments of Austria and France. But Austria 
had engaged with the Allies that the Pro- 
posals should really be an ultimatum; that 
she would listen to no discussion on it; that 
she would receive no counter-proposals ; and 
that she would withdraw her Ambassador 
unless Russia signified her acceptance within 
a prescribed time. She remained true to her 
engagement, and Count Esterhazy would 
undoubtedly have left St. Petersburg on the 
18th, had not Russia previously notified her 
acceptance (pure et simple) of the Proposi- 
tions with which he was charged. But the 
negotiation would probably have been taken 
upat the point where Austria had dropped 
it, as the belligerent Powers would have felt 
extreme difficulty in justifying the continu- 
ance of a mighty European war for any such 
narrow — and, so far as they were personally 
concerned, unimportant — object as the rec- 
tification of the Russian frontier on the side 
of the Danubian Provinces; more especially 
as it was understood that Russia was willing 
to withdraw from the mouths of the Danube, 
and from all interference with the navigation 
of that great watercourse. 

As it is, we are saved from that period of 
doubt and perplexity which would have en- 
sued had Russia ‘abided by her counter- 
proposals. Had she wished to place the 
Allies in a false position, and to embroil 
rather than clear the question, she might 
have done so by resisting the full extent of 
that cession of territory which was required 
from her. Neither in England nor in France 
would the war have been popular for an ob- 
Ject which could not in any way appeal to 
the sympathies or affect the interests of the 
people, and which assuredly was not essen- 
tial to the integrity of the Turkish territory. 
The new frontier line was suggested by Aus- 
tria, and was of no European importance 





except as it affected her interests. This was 
the weak point in the Allied Propositions ; 
it was, moreover, a new point, and, by yield- 
ing it, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has 
supplied a strong presumption that she is 
not disposed to throw any obstacle in the 
way of a definitive treaty. When principles 
of pacification are settled, that Power shows 
the greatest wisdom which cedes points of no 
essential importance, and smooths the wa: 

for general agreement. The greatest mod- 
eration may then be the highest magnanimity. 

There is no longer any substantial sreree. 
to the speedy establishment of peace, though 
much may yet depend on the spirit in which 
the belligerent Powers meet to discuss the 
precise terms to be adopted. The Proposi- 
tions accepted by Russia are drawn with 
sufficient looseness to admit of plausible dif- 
ferences, if discussed in a jealous or hostile 
spirit. The last article, in particular, is so 
extremely indefinite as to admit of any kind 
of interpretation that the Allies may choose 
to put upon it. Nothing can be made of a 
Proposition which reserves to the Allies the 
right of introducing any conditions they 
may think proper. As a mere formality it 
would he utterly unimportant ; but if, as is 
generally understood, it is intended to refer 
to a condition that no fortifications should 
again be raised on the Aland Islands, it 
would have been better to have had the con- 
dition distinctly expressed. 

Against all apprehensions on this ground 
we have to set the fact that Count Esterhazy 
held confidential communication with the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and that he 
probably gave frank explanations of those 
parts of the propositions which were open to 
doubt. We learn by the telegraph, that 
on Thursday, ‘* Count Nesselrode and Ester- 
hazy signed at St. Petersburg a Protocol 
containing the conditions proposed by the 
Allies, as the formulation of the prelimi- 
naries of peace.’? Nothing but treacherous 
design (of which there is no suspicion) or 
extreme wrong-headedness can now prevent 
the speedy conclusion of a treaty which, 
whatever objections may be urged to it in 
detail, must tend in its general scope to the 
security of Europe, and to the firmer estab- 
lishment and wider extension of those prin- 
ciples of international equity which restrain 
the rage of conquest, and compel the might- 
iest nations to guide their foreign poliey by 
plain rules of fairness and honesty. 

It is desirable that no time should now be 
lost in adjusting and signing preliminaries 
of Peace. Until this be done, hostilities 
must proceed, the preparations fur war must 
continue, profuse expenditure must go on, 
blood may be needlessly shed, the interests 
of commerce must be impaired, and the 
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ublic mind of Europe be kept in a state of 
everish suspense. Even as matter of finance, 
each day of doubt must cost this country two 
hundred thousand pounds. The time has 
arrived when the belligerent Powers must 
lace confidence in each other’s professions. 
‘here can be no other security for the main- 
tenance of treaties ; and, in this case, there 
is the less reason for mistrust, as neither 
rty can hope to gain any advantage by 
eception. The sledge of henia, frankly 
given to-day, must be as valid as if given 
three or six months hence. We should have 
to trust to her good faith then, — why not 
trust to it now? As regards material guar- 
antees, the Allies hold sufficient in their 
hands, and they will only be given up when 
Peace is formally, as it is already, we do not 
hesitate to say, virtually assured. 





From The Press, 19 Jan. 

WE are in possession of some authentic 
details, not yet placed before the public, 
connected with the acceptance by Russia of 
the Austrian proposals. The journey of 
Baron Seebach, the Minister of Saxony at 
the Court of Paris, to St. Petersburg, has 
excited much speculation. On his return to 
Paris, M. Seebach brought back from the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg an unqualified ac- 
ceptance of the Allicd Propositions, on con- 
dition that France and England would treat 
directly with Russia, and not through Aus- 
tria. This oer was favorably re- 
garded by the Krench Government. The 
Cabinet Council on Wednesday last was held 
to deliberate upon it, when we have reason 
to believe Lords Palmerston and Clarendon 
insisted, against the opinions of the majority 
of the Cabinet, on the Seebach proposition 
being rejected, as in their opinion another 
campaign was desirable. The astonishment 
of these statesmen at the acceptance by Rus- 
sia of the Austrian propositions, after their 
rejection of the Seebach overture, may be 
imagined. 





**PURE AND SIMPLE.” 


Vor —preterea nihil Vor! 

Launch your gun-boats, blast his docks ! 
Pur et simple — pretty words, 

Deftly strewn to catch old birds ; 

Snion ‘* Purz ’’ ts spreading lime on 
Twigs to trap a “ Stupte’’ Srwon ; 

Not so simple, Master Pures, 

As to jump at such a lure. 

Vor — praterca nihil Vox ! 

Launch your gun-boats, blast his docks ! 


Talk — that ’s what he wants to do— 
Let hin, talk then, till all ’s blue. 
Let the humbug council meet, 
Bid each envoy take his seat, 





‘¢ PURE AND SIMPLE.’ —PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Let the tricksy game begin 

Where the a seneiaies 

And where England ever loses 

What she gains with blows and bruises. 
Always victor with the sword, 

Always cheated at the Board. 


Talk — but while the tricksters chatter, 
We go on to storm and batter ; 
Eye at sight-hole, touch on trigger, 
Push the War with doubled vigor ; 
Work the mortars, till the echo 
Startles ev’n bemuddled Cuiquor, 
Till a blazing Cronstadt tells 
Tales of England’s Feast of Shells ; 
Till on Kars the Moon once more 
Floats — beside the Tricolor. 


If, while Freedom’s sword is flashing, 

And the tyrant’s dens are crashing, 

He, in downright earnest terror, 

Sees, at length, his ghastly error ; 

Flings a truce-flag on the breeze, 

And himself upon his knees ; 

Then we ‘ll talk of Terms and Basis, 

And the Right Men in Right Places ; 

But the Trap last April set 

Won’t seduce again, just yet ; 

Vox — praterea nihil Vor — 

Launch your gun-boats, blast his docks! 
26 Jan. Ponca. 





From The Examiner, 19 Jan. 
PRESIDENT PIERCE’S MESSAGE. 


A state of war at least enables countries 
to discriminate their friends from their ene- 
mies. During a period of prolonged peace 
grave mistakes in this respect may be made. 
A great State may imagine that it commands 
the world, and such shall be the tone of 
adulation adopted by habit towards it, that 
as long as peace lasts its ignorance cannot 
but endure. War alone reveals the truth, 
and what it maysafely count upon. Russia 
has lately had good reason to know this, 
and the Allies have not been without some 
startling illustrations of it. 

Who would have believed a very few years 
since that in a great war England should be 
destined to find nothing but sympathies in 
France, and little but antipathies in Ger- 
many? And not in Germany only: we have 
found such antipathies rampant among men 
of our own race, and speaking our own lan- 
guage. All of us at first made sure that 
American support must follow us in a con- 
test with Russia, reasoning from the unmis- 
takable fervency with which the popular 
feeling of America had shown itself when 
Hungary struggled for freedom and was 80 
mercilessly ny down. We were mistaken, 
however. All that was intelligent in Amer- 
ica may have wished well to our cause, but 
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PRESIDENT PIERCE’S MESSAGE. 


their voices have been overpowered by the 
louder democratic voices throughout the 
Union. 

It being thus matter of doubt how the 


' States were really disposed to us, the Mes- 


sage of the President was naturally looked 
for with more than usual anxiety. It has 
arrived, and will probably leave its readers 
in the same condition of doubt as before. 
But it makes one thing manifest. The state 
of relations with Great Britain is now the 
principal, if not the exclusive, subject of in- 
terest in American policy. Trivial as are 
the points of difference existing between the 
two countries, in themselves really not worth 
more than a couple of sentences in ordinary 
times, in the present state of the world they 
monopolize almost the whole of the Presi- 
dential Message. The great slavery question 
alone disputes with them a share of public 
attention. 

For the rest, the terms of the M e 
must be considered in connection with the 
position of its author. With a Presidential 
election or re-election before him, it must 
be taken less as an expression of General 
Pierce’s opinion or policy, than as an appeal 
to the particular sentiments which he be- 
lieves to be at this time most prevalent 
throughout the Union. Just as fearful to 
offend the more sensible citizens of the Union 
by a tone of acrimony to England, as to 
alienate the ‘‘ groundlings ”’ by seeming to 
make concessions to us, you may trace exact- 
ly the drift of almost each particular sen- 
tence. While the points of difference are 
exaggerated for one class of hearers, another 
class is propitiated by representing these as 
unlikely to lead to any serious or immediate 
results. In regard to both causes of quarrel 
General Pierce would appear to be equally 
desirous to avoid any present breach, and to 
render impossible any complete accommoda- 
tion. That the head of a great commercial 
republic should thus desire to keep the pros- 
pect of a quarrel in posse over the heads of 
two great countries, would be inexplicable 
under any other system of government than 
that which prevails in America. But the 
statesmen of the Union are too often in the 
position of the physician whose interest it is 
not to heal the sore, or cure the malady, the 
continuation of which gives profit and im- 
portance to himself. 

The Nicaraguan dispute, which forms the 
first great section of the Presidential Mes- 
sage, we must really characterize as a not 
creditable piece of diplomatic pettifogging. 
If ever man devoted himself with zeal and 
good faith to remove the chief causes of con- 
tention between the United States and Eng- 
land, it was Sir Henry Bulwer, when Min- 
ister at Washington. His whole conduct 
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and bearing throughout his mission were 
studiously calculated to remove payin to 
weaken every ground of hostility, aid to 
place the relations of the two countries on 
the one true and permanent basis of show- 
ing that England has not a single interest 
inimical to America, or one opinion really 
adverse to her people. How eminently suc- 
cessful he was in these endeavors, all ac- 
quainted with America can attest; and 
happily circumstances arose to favor his 
efforts for the settlement of one very difficult 
question. In the project of a ship-canal 
through Central America, England and the 
United States might meet upon a common 
— They had a joint interest in its 

ing completed and secured from the exac- 
tion of the people of those states, as well as 
from the monopoly of each other. On this 
basis Sir Henry Bulwer (pace the Quarterly 
Review, one of the ablest of modern diplo- 
matists) went to work, and succeeded in ac- 
complishing a treaty y which Britain waived 
its sovereignty over the Musquito shore, the 
territories and states through which the 
canal was to pass being neutralized and 
established under the joint protection of the 
two Powers. Any history of the mode in 
which the functionaries of the United States 
have acted upon this treaty would be foreign 
to our present purpose. We should have 
but to recall the bombardment of Grey-Town 
if we wished to show how far the Americans 
themselves have kept to the letter and spirit 
of the treaty. But certainly we must think 
it unfortunate that because unwarranted and 
unexpected ——- were put forth by 
others, we should have thought it right or 
prudent to resume some old ones of our own. 
And so the difference continues. In justice 
it should be added that the people and the 
rulers of those barbarous republics are hardly 
to be kept to even their own stipulations 
without the employment of language that 
will be always apt to savor of dictation. 
Gentle and forbearant conduct producing 
little but insults and contempt, abstinence 
and non-interference become difficult in such 
a region; and unless, therefore, the rep- 
resentatives of England and America are on 
their parts actuated by a sincere desire. to 
agree, to be just, and to give no occasion for 
strife, disputes must be interminable. 

Of the recruital grievance it does not seem 
that President Pierce can make much, though 
he does his best. The American envoy in 
London being understood to have generally 
approved the scheme as likely to increase the 
bonds of amity between the countries, it can 
hardly now be said that it was pursued with 
views of hostility or offence. It was unfor- 
tunate, was abandoned, was withdrawn. 
General Pierce knows that nothing more 
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can come of it, and that he would injure 
himself even with his own party by adopting 
the language of his Saclay still 
there are those who must be flattered by 
shows and signs of possible hostility to Eng- 
land, and to them the President affects to 
pone in holding out a demand of reparation 
rom this country, as if further reparation 
were conceivable or possible. 

It is surely much to be deplored that any 
great country should be so represented that 
the chief of its Government, instead of 
frankly expressing the sentiments and the 
will of its people, should prefer to adopt the 
ambiguous, captious, electioneering tone of 
a man to whom the permanent interests of 
the nation are nothing, and his own tempo- 
rary views everything. We are bound to 
add that, great as have been the temptations 
to this course in former Presidents of the 
great republic, we remember no such flagrant 
example as this before us. Even the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Tyler had a personal dignity 
about them to which General Pierce’s mes- 
sage lays no pretension. It contains little 
else throughout than language of shabbiness 
and pusillanimity alternated by menaces and 
bravado. 

The financial and domestic concerns of the 
Union are but briefly touched upon in it, 80 
briefly indeed as to have already challenged 
for it the contemptuous designation of the 
Stump Message. It treats at some length, 
however, of the great question of whether 
slavery is to be controlled or left to complete 
expansion in new States. For his own part 
General Pierce declares that State rights, in 
the maintenance and development of slavery, 
not only cannot be controlled, but that all 
past and of course all future legislation for 
the purpose of so controlling them are ipso 
facto void. As far as slavery is concerned, 
according to General Pierce, the Union and 
the Central Government do not exist. This 
is taking wide ground. It would go so far 
as to establish that the States could come 
to no agreement respecting slavery, unless by 
negotiations as independent sovereignties, 
which would be neither more nor less than 
a dissolution of the Union. If such ques- 
tions must be settled, not by a majority in 
Congress but by negotiations of independent 
States, it would follow that such independent 
States, failing to agree, might have recourse 
to war. Civil war thus becomes the ultima 
ratio of General Pierce’s political rule for 
the treatment of slavery. 





PRESIDENT PIERCE’S MESSAGE. 


Let us hope that the wisdom and candor 
of our brethren across the Atlantic may 
speedily find some better representative of 
their genuine and honest sentiments, as well 
in regard to this country as to their own 
terrible blot of domestic slavery. 

Tue message of President Pierce to the 
Congress of the United States, characteristic 
of the present state of politics in America, is 
not favorable either to its author or to the 
Model Republic. It intends to make the 


most of * the situation ’’ for all purposes, - 


and to expose the President to a minimum 
of risk in any direction. Nationally, he de- 
sires to be considered ‘‘ firm ’’ in presence of 
all who have controversies with the Union; 
abroad, he desires to be thought ‘ concilia- 
tory.” Thus, he still looks to diplomacy for 
settlement of the Central American question, 
though he labors to show that the Bulwer 
Clayton treaty has been infringed by Eng- 
land, against every sense of the words, of jus- 
tice, and good faith. He rakes up the set- 
tled recruitment question, in order to exhibit 
himself as the champion of ‘ neutrality ”’; 
while he sinks the same championship, of 
which he might have boasted in stopping the 
New Orleans recruits for Walker’s army, in 
a small and almost apologetical paragraph. 
He boasts the compensation that he ies 
wrung from Spain for the Black Warrior and 
other grievances in Cuba, compensation sur- 
rendered without breaking the friendly rela- 
tions of the Spanish Government ; while the 
President’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
glances over the past and future of the Re 

ublic, and discovers delights for his heart 
in annexations of all kinds —from Florida 
and Louisiana to Missouri and Texas ; for 
why should Texas, he asks, have ‘‘ remained 
a lone star? ’? — the phrase, it will be remem 
bered, applied by Annexationists to Cuba. 
A surplus revenue makes the treasury rich ; 
but the President, as jealous as the most 
‘‘ hard cider’? demagogue, cannot tolerate 
an increased surplus, and he desires to keep 
it down by lowering the import duties. In 
sum, President Pierce, whose term of office 
is about to expire, is seeking to curry favor 
with every section, every minority, that, 
- together, could make up a majority for 

is continuance in office. Such being the 
unconcealable motive of the message, it neo 
esgarily follows that its spirit must be unger 
erous, its views inconsistent, and its tone ub 
dignified. — Spectator, 19 Jan. 
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